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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE REBATE 
QUESTION. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S announcement that, unless 
the question of railroad rebates is adequately treated during 

the present session of Congress, he will call an extra session to 
deal with this problem, is regarded as the logical outcome of his 
lately formulated policy. In his message to Congress he stated 
his conviction that “ the most important legislative act now needed 
as regards the regulation of corporations” is an act “ to confer on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to revise rates 
and regulations,” and his view has many influential supporters. 
The Minnesota legislature has passed unanimously a joint reso- 
lution commending the President’s efforts to control the railroads 
and fetter monopoly ; and the Nebraska House of Representatives 
has instructed the State’s members of Congress to support his 
railroad program. Governor La Follette, of Wisconsin, in his 
message to the legislature, emphasizes the “gross discrimi- 
nations” of the railway companies, urges the appointment of a 
freight-rate commission, and declares that “no power short of the 
Government itself is adequate now to meet.existing conditions.” 
Even the political opponents of President Roosevelt are lending a 
measure of support to his position. William Jennings Bryan has 
said, in an address before the Indiana State legislature, that he 





was “ encouraged ” by President Roosevelt’s “ recommendation that 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission be enlarged and 


that that commission be given power to regulate railroad rates.” 
He added: 


“1 am glad that the President has taken the position he has, and 
I hope every Democrat in the Senate and House will support him 
to the utmost, and I will say in advance that I shall recommend 
the defeat of every Democrat for renomination who does not stand 


by the President in his efforts to bring about those recommen- 
dations.” 


The real problem confronting the President and those who desire 
immediate railroad legislation, as is pointed out by the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Evening Post (Ind.), is to find 
a course of action that “ will not run counter to some provision of 
the Constitution or decision of the Supreme Court.” Three meth- 
ods of meeting the present situation have been suggested. The 
first is to apply the principles of the Elkins anti-rebate law to all 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and thus secure 
an early review of each of its rulings by a court of final resort. A 
second change is that proposed by the Quarles-Cooper bill, and 
indorsed by the President, whereby the decision of the Commis- 
sion as to the reasonableness of a given rate would be immediately 
enforced by a declaration as to the rate which the Commission 
considers reasonable, this new rate to be at once enforced, subject 
to review by the courts. A third method, recently suggested by 
Senator Elkins, is to establish in each of the nine judicial circuits 
of the United States a special court for the trial of all cases con- 
nected with transportation. Zhe Railway World (Philadelphia), 
to which we are indebted for this diagnosis of the existing situation, 
finds some merit in the remedies proposed, without definitely 


committing itself to any of the three. It comments: 


“ At present it can not be denied that the regulation attempted by 
the Commission is very far from being effective. The procedure 
of the Commission is familiar. A complaint is brought to that 
body, evidence on both sides is heard, the Commission makes a 
decision, and orders that a given rate is unreasonable and that the 
railroads change that rate. Asa rule, the railway manager, natu-_ 
rally confident of his own wisdom, refuses to obey. The Commis- 
sion then goes to the Circuit Court and requests an order upon the 
railroad to comply with these demands. The court may grant this 
order, but an appeal is usually taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and from this court the case may go to the Supreme Court. It may 
happen, therefore, that several years elapse between the decision 
of the Commission upon the reasonableness of a given rate and the 
final decision of the court of last resort as to the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of the rate in question. By the time the case has 
been decided conditions may have entirely changed, and the ne- 
cessity for regulation may have disappeared. 

“Now it can not be denied that this method of procedure is 
ludicrously absurd. Regulation of interstate rates by a commis- 
sion may not be necessary, but regulation which does not regulate 
is worse than unnecessary; it is ridiculous. We question if the 
average railroad official would uphold the present system on any 
other ground than because it enables him to avoid compliance with 
orders of a body, supposedly clothed with authority to enforce 
compliance with its decision....... 

“The problem is how to secure just and reasonable transpor- 
tation charges—reasonable to the shipper and just to the stock- 
holder. The railroads have been working upon it for the past fifty 
yearsor more. They admit that they have not solved the problem. 
We believe they would welcome with rejoicing any assured solu- 
tion, even if it were governmental control. It is a misinterpre- 
tation of conditions to assume, as so many editorial writers have 
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From stereograph, copyrighted, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 

GENERAL NOGI AND HIS OFFICERS AFTER LUNCH AT THE JAPANESE 
HEADQUARTERS BEFORE PORT ARTHUR. A SIX-INCH RUSSIAN SHELL 
DECORATES THE TABLE. 


assumed, that the railroads are opposed to governmental regulation 
of rates. What they do object to, and rightly, is any legalized 
meddling with a most complicated situation by bungling incom- 
petents. Assure the railroads that the federal body which it is 
proposed shall exercise the powers advocated by the President is 
to be composed of experts of recognized standing and integrity— 
men in whom the railroads and the public alike may have con- 
fidence—and acquiescence in any scheme which guarantees just 
and reasonable rates will not be lacking on the part of the Ameri- 
can railroads.” 

Mr. Paul Morton, the Secretary of the Navy, who is known to be 
the President's personal adviser in the new crusade against re- 
bates, but who is accused of abetting, in the past, the very illegal- 
itiés that he is now striving to abolish, has an article in the New 
York Oxtlook (January 14) on “ Railway Rate Regulation.” He 
expresses his belief that “one of three things is sure to take place 




















ERHAPS WITH A LITTLE LESS BALLAST ESCAPE WOULD BE EASIER. 
—Bradley in the Chicago Vews. 
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From stereograph, copyrighted, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
GENERAL IJICHI, CHIEF, AND OTHER MEMBERS OF GENERAL NOGI’S STAFF, 
AT HEADQUARTERS BEFORE PORT ARTHUR. 


SOME JAPANESE 


in the conduct of our railway systems,” namely (1) legalization of 
pools—the right of the railways to make enforceable contracts 
between themselves as to a division of earnings; or (2) the further 
unification of ownership, thereby delivering in time the entire rail- 
way ownership of the country into the hands of a few individuals 
or one syndicate; or (3) government ownership of the railroads. 
The first of the three proposals is regarded by Mr. Morton as the 
most satisfactory. “I stand firmly for the proposition,” he says, 
“that, with a foundation carefully constructed so that rates wust 
be reasonable, there is nothing to apprehend from pooling.” He 
continues : 


“ As to pending legislation, 1 would continue the present Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in substantially its present form. 
Let it go on making investigations and findings. If it finds a rate 
is unreasonable (either too high or too low, everything else being 
considered), let it order such rates as it deems reasonable, and if 
the railways do not make them effective in thirty days, then ket the 
entire matter be referred to a central court of transportation of, 
say, three or five members, to be created especially to consider 
and expedite all questions of interstate commefce so far as the 
transportation of the country is concerned, it being understood 
that this central court shall have power to adjudicate in all such 
cases except those involving constitutional questions; and the 
findings of this court in interstate matters to be final.” 


President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is said to be 
cooperating with Mr. Roosevelt in his present plans, and Presi- 
dent A. B. Stickney, of the Chicago Great Western Railway, de- 
clares that he has no objection to governmental regulation. On 
the other hand, Samuel Spencer, president of the Southern Rail- 
way, who spoke vigorously before the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce a few days ago, and who has_ been 
authorized to voice the sentiment of the New York Central, Erie, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, Northern Pacific, Illinois 
Central, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, and other railway 
companies, is strongly hostile to the Cooper-Quarles bill or any 
proposition to authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to 


fix railway rates. 


Speaking of the country as a whole, the New York Press (Rep.) 
says: “ The country is a unit in its demand for a square deal from 
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From stereograph, copyrighted 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
COLONEL NOMIZO AND HIS ADJUTANTS IN A COVERED UNDERGROUND 


PIT, WITHIN A HUNDRED YARDS OF THE RUSSIAN TRENCHES, BEFORE PORT 
ARTHUR. 


BIG GUNS. 


the railroads, and it is in no mood for delay.” The New Orleans 


Times-Democrat (Dem.) comments : 


“We may expect to see the President more emphatic and de- 
termined in his intention to break up the demoralizing system of 
rebates and endeavoring to press through Congress his recom- 
mendations. It does not follow that he will succeed. He is cer- 
tain to meet with extraordinary opposition from some of the lead- 
ers in his own party, and the dominant influence in that party will 
exert itself to prevent the passage of his plan. 

“This will bring about sooner or later a struggle between the 
President and Congress. How it will end none can say with any 
certainty, for both the President and the Republican leaders are 
equally obstinate and determined. The result of this battle will 
determine whether the President or the railroads are stronger, and 
which is to control the destinies of the country.” 


JAPAN’S LEADERSHIP IN ASIA. 


| Y her triumph at Port Arthur, Japan is believed to have won 

not merely a new ranking among the world powers, but also 
“Within the last decade,” says 
Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, of the University of Wisconsin, “ there has 


a new ascendency in Asiatic life. 


dawned upon the Japanese mind an influence far transcending any 
former national experience—the feeling of a sacred mission, by 
which the island nation is called to act as the guardian of Asiatic 
civilization, tosummon the peoples of Asia to a realization of their 
unity, and to defend the ideals and treasures of Asiatic life against 
ruthless destruction through foreign invasion.” In an endeavor to 
irealize the significance of this portent, Professor Reinsch con- 
tinues (Vorth American Review, January): | 


“It cannot be denied that the attitude of Japan, before and since 
the furies of war were unchained, has been unequivocal. She is 
fighting to prevent a European autocracy from conquering the 
mastery of Asia. Under the circumstances, it is a perfectly nat- 
ural and honorable ambition to arouse the peoples of that con- 
tinent to a feeling of the value of their civilization and of the soli- 
-darity of their interests. We naturally ask ourselves the question 
whether, considering the character of this civilization, we have 
reason to fear its purposes. Yet, as represented by the great na- 
“tions that are its true exponents, its first characteristic is peaceful- 




















From stereograph, copyrighted 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 
A HUGE SIEGE GUN OF THE JAPANESE THIRD ARMY AT PORT ARTHUR. 


ness. Chinahas given her civilization to the nations that surround 
her on all sides, without any desire to conquer them or to exploit 
their wealth. The soldier is distinctly subordinate to the man of 
peace in the national ideals. India herself, while torn by the most 
terrible internal dissensions, had essentially a policy and philosophy 
of peace; her woes, like those which have periodically overtaken 
China, being due to the lack of effective resistance inviting the 
foreign invader and conqueror. Japan, with all the warlike spirit 
in her blood, has still set the ideals of peace above those of war, as 
is seen in her national festivals, and in the temper of her artistic 
and social life.” 

The specter of the “yellow peril,” evoked by those who view 
with apprehension the growing prestige of Japan, is pronounced by 
Professor Reinsch “ the most chimerical phenomenon that has ap- 


peared in political thought since the Middle Ages.” It is equally 
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THE SUN FLAG OF JAPAN. 
It has risen over more than Port Arthur. 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal, 
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fantastic, he thinks, whether regarded from the military or indus- 
trial standpoint. He writes further: 


“There is in present Oriental conditions and ideas not the least 
vestige that can be used as a basis for alarmist prophecies. 
Neither China, India, nor Japan has ever engaged in offensive war- 
fare of conquest. They have themselves suffered at the hands of 
the hordes at the memory of which the nations of Europe are still 
trembling; and it is one of the glories of Japan to have success- 
fully repelled these invaders, who again and again overran the rich 
countries of the Continent. 

“The thought of an industrial peril has prima _facie more proba- 
bility. But before indulging in sensational visions it is well to re- 
member that the Oriental nations can excel us only through effi- 
ciency, and that, in order to become dangerous competitors, they 
must develop our industrial and financial mechanism, they must 
have among their workmen the intelligence without which our 
highly complicated machinery would be useless. Their labor can 
no longer remain cheap; for, without raising the standard of liv- 
ing, the efficiency of European and American workmen can not be 
approached. At the present time, a factory girl in Massachusetts 
does the work which in Japan is performed by six people. Should 
the Oriental manufacturer, in the course of time, be able to turn 
out the coarser products, the finer articles would still be made by 
us. Such a development would be a distinct gain since the richer 
our customers and the more productive their industries the more 
will they be able to purchase from us. With all the development 
of Japanese industry in the last three decades, her imports from 
the Western nations have increased thirtyfold. Moreover, Japan 
would be the last nation to destroy the promising market of China 
by an overdevelopment of Chinese manufacturing industries. 
For, if Japan has any definite ambition, it is that of creating an 
active commerce throughout the Orient, and reaping the vast profits 
of a middle-man. Should Japan be successful in the present war, 
the exclusive policy initiated by Russia and France would be defi- 
nitely defeated. Not only has Japan given the most positive 
assurances of an opposite policy, but it would plainly not be to her 
interest to take any different course. As an Oriental nation, she is 
able to create the routes and organizations of commerce through- 
out the Orient, far more speedily and effectively than any European 
nation, even were it to orientalize itself.” 

The real source of the yellow peril, adds the writer, may be 
found in the ambitions of the Russian absolutist party; in the im- 
perialistic imagination of Kaiser Wilhelm ; in the French desire to 
expand the Indo-Chinese sphere; in the commercial and capital- 
istic impulse. He concludes: 


“It is to be expected that these forces will attempt to annihilate 
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THE WAR CLOUD NOW SEEMS TO HAVE A SILVER LINING. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 
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the effects of a Japanese victory by preparing an international in- 
terference for the‘ peace of Asia.’ But wo to the peace of the 
world if such an arrangement were again concluded, with the clear 
purpose to deny the right of the Orient to live its own life and to 
protect its own ideals. The last vestige of belief in international 
justice would be killed in the Japanese, and the entire Oriental 
world would be forced to realize that its safety lay alone in stub- 
born, fierce resistance. The real yellow peril would then arise, 
tho even then the forces thus evoked might confine themselves to 
a purely defensive action. It is the present duty of British and 
American diplomacy to prevent such an injustice to Japan and the 
consequent danger to the peace of the world. Japan is fighting 
our battle. This is so well understood that in Germany and 
France it is popularly believed that our governments are setting 
her on. 

“The very least that the Anglo-Saxon races can do for the 
representative of their policy in the Orient is to counteract the 
diplomatic influence that would by roundabout means again de- 
prive the Japanese of the fruits of their unexampled self-sacrifice. 
We do not mean to indicate that the Japanese will demand Man- 
churia. They are undoubtedly sincere in their promise to restore 
this province to China, but they have a right to demand that Rus- 
sian intrigue shall forever be shut out from that country. 

“The yellow peril is of our own making. There is no irrepress- 
ible conflict between Oriental and Western civilization. On the 
contrary, they are complementary to each other, not competitive. 
During the last century our own civilization, torn by internal con- 
flicts and troubled by uncertainties, has sought for broader views 
in Oriental thought; Japanese art has shown our artists a new way 
of beauty, in which, by painting light in all its splendid manifes- 
tations, a new vista of artistic possibilities has been opened up. 
The monistic thought of Oriental philosophy has been more and 
more approached and assimilated by our scientific system. Only 
narrow-mindedness can see in this civilization a danger which we 
must subdue; only ignorance can consider it as worthless and 
vicious. 

“We can imagine no greater political crime, not only against 
the Orient, but against ourselves, than the attempt to turn Ori- 
ental civilization from its natural course of development into 
alien channels, to destroy its broad and noble ideals, its peaceful 
industrial life, in order to force it into a sham similitude with our 
system, with the result that its millions will be doomed to a new 
slavery to alien capital, or to the warlike ambitions of a victorious 
czardom. Nor has there ever appeared in political discussion a 
greater folly than the effort to conjure up the phantom of a great 
warlike movement on the part of these essentially peaceful so- 
cieties, and to preach the Machiavellian doctrine, ‘ Destroy them 
before they can destroy us.’ ” 
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A SLENDER CHANCE, 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia /xquirer. 
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ADAMS’S VICTORY IN COLORADO. 


FTER a two-months’ contest, the Colorado legislature has 
settled the issue between the rival claimants to the gov- 
ernorship by declaring Alva Adams duly elected governor by a 
plurality of nearly ten thousand. “It seems to be the fairest and 
best solution possible,” says the Kansas City Journal (Rep.), “ of 
a muddle that had a decidedly ugly look and that contained pos- 
sibilities of serious disturbances.” On the face of the returns, 
Adams (Dem.) was elected by a plurality of about eleven thou- 
sand; but ex-Governor Peabody (Rep.) and his supporters asserted 
that Adams was elected by fraud. The Supreme Court was drawn 
into the controversy, and through ‘its activity extensive frauds in 
Denver were uncovered. The court ordered the vote of a number 
of Denver precincts thrown out on the ground of wholesale fraud, 
and also authorized a thorough investigation of the election. 
Meanwhile the legislature, which is strongly Republican, took a 
hand in the contest, and after a short canvass of the vote declared 
Adams elected. While the Republicans have lost the governor- 
ship, they have won continued control of the State Supreme Court 
in its enlarged form. “The settlement,” says the Chicago Recora- 
Herald, “was the result of a political deal, a barefaced barter of 
jobs. And those ‘jobs,’ to the shame of Colorado it must be said, 
were positions on the bench of the Supreme Court of the State, 
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THE FIL1p1no—‘ Here’s where I take a lesson in self-government.” 
—May in the Detroit Journa/. 





positions which, above all others, should be honorable and hon- 
ored.” 

“The conclusion so suddenly arrived at will strengthen the sus- 
picion that the Peabody partizans aimed at nothing short of steal- 
ing the State,” declares the Cleveland Plazz Dealer (Ind. Dem.). 
The Detroit /7vee Press (Ind.) remarks that the action of the 
legislature “ is an encouraging sign, indicating returning reason and 
a determination to permit the disposition in a decent manner of 
one of the most disgraceful incidents in the history of the coun- 
iy.” 

“The seating of Governor Adams is a great victory for the peo- 
ple. The plans to count him out if he were elected were laid long 
before November 8 last. A long series of steps were taken, all 
looking toward preparations to cheat him out of his place even tho 
it had been given to him by a large majority of votes. Since the 
election the plan has been carried forward with relentless energy, 
backed by the money and influence of the great corporations to 
which Peabody has been a faithful and obedient servant during his 
two years in office. 

“Had it not been for the wisdom of the framers of the Consti- 
tution and the honesty, fearlessness, and public spirit of a group 
iof Republicans who joined with the Democrats to prevent the 

theft of the governorship the corporation plan undoubtedly would 
have been carried out in its entirety and Colorado would have been 
compelled to endure the calamity of another two years of Pea- 
body. 

“ Deliverance from this infliction may well be made a cause for 
general thanksgiving throughout the State to-day. With Alva 
Adams in the governor’s chair the commonwealth may look for- 


The Denver Mews (Dem.) comments on the result: 
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ward to a degree of peace, cooperation, and industrial progress 
that would have been impossible with Peabody in possession of 
the executive power. 

“However much Mr. Peabody may shine in some other walk of 
life, the past two years have shown that he lacks every quality 
necessary in the compo- 
sition of a statesman.” 





Ex-Governor Pea- 
body has not given up 
the fight. 
tested the seat, and the 


He has con- 


legislature is now mak- 
ing a sweeping investi- 
F. A. Williams, 
chairman of the Repub- 


gation. 


lican state committee, 
says in a statement to 
the Denver Republican : 


“The Republicans of 
this city and State won 
a splendid victory on 
November 8 last, despite 
the most widespread and 
brazen frauds. 

“This committee is 
prepared to present the 
facts to the legislature 
and to fully prove that 
Governor Peabody was 











ALVA ADAMS, 


Who, after the approval of the legislature, wass 
formally inaugurated Governor of Colorado om 


fairly reelected. We January to. Ex-Governor Peabody and his sup- 
shall also proceed to _ porters are now contesting his right to the seat. 


present the proofs of 
the outrageous frauds practised to the district attorney and to the 
sO ae 

“In the clear light of the evidence, we have already furnished 
the Supreme Court ‘the face of the returns,’ upon which Alva 
Adams was declared elected, means nothing. 

“The returns are false and fraudulent; the open ballot-boxes 
speak the truth.” 


Governor Adams, in his inaugural address, calls for election re- 
form. He says: “1 demand the enactment of an honest and effi- 
cient primary law. In framing your election laws, see that their 
meshes are strong enough to hold the big election thief as wellas 
the small. The ordinary ballot crook at the polls is bad enough, 
but back of him, responsible for him, is some one infinitely 
stronger and more dangerous.” Ex-Governor Peabody, in a recent 
address, also recommended a modern primary and registration law, 
and advised the consideration of the advisability of using voting- 
machines. “To the people of Colorado,” says the New York 777 
une (Rep.), “ the pressing question is not so much whether Adams 
or Peabody was elected as whether the State is to rid itself of the 
domination of the ballot-box stuffer.” 


A **PLAGUE OF POLITICAL CORRUPTION” IN 
INDIANA. 


OVERNOR DURBIN, 


office, has submitted to his legislature a message which con- 


of Indiana, in closing his term of 


tains some sensational statements regarding political corruption. 
He declares that there is a single county casting a little over 5,000 
votes in which there were, during the last campaign, nearly 1,200 
votes regularly listed as purchasable, and that $1,500 was spent in 
the purchase of votes in an attempt to control the election in that 
county. He asks for drastic remedial measures to check the 
“ plague of political corruption” which is fastening itself upon In- 
diana politics to an “appalling ” extent. 
ent need is “ legislation framed in the light of a clearer conception 
of the enormity of the offense involved in the purchase or sale of 
a vote.” And he adds: “Our present statute is farcical, as it 


He thinks that the pres- 
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places no penalty on the vote-buyer.” On this the Indianapolis 
Sentinel (Dem.) comments: “ Zhe Sentinel has contended at all 
times that the law exempting the vote-buyer from punishment was 
an Outrageous enactment and it is glad to find the retiring exec- 
utive in agreement with it.” 

The Chicago Evening Post (Rep.) points out the same “ truly 
extraordinary defect” in the Illinois statute, which explicitly pro- 
‘vides that the bribe-giver is not liable to punishment. The same 
paper adds: “It would be more enlightened and more just if the 
contrary provision were made. The disease should be cured at its 
source, and the source is the bribe-giver, especially in the case of 
the buying of votes.” The Chicago 77ibune (Rep.) says: 

“Governor Durbin recommends that a penalty be imposed on 
the vote-buyer as well as the vote-seller. That was the law once, 
but it was changed, because it was believed the buyer wouid be 
more willing to give evidence if he could not be prosecuted. The 
facts do not appear to sustain the theory. 

“There would be more convictions with the law as it is if there 
were State’s attorneys who would collect evidence, lay it before 
grand juries, and have offenders indicted. There is so little 
privacy about the corrupt use of money in some parts of Indiana 
that it will be easy to get evidence. 

“Frequently complaint is made of the inadequacy of laws when 
the real inadequacy is to be found in those who administer them. 
This may be true as regards vote-buying.” 





SAVING THE FORESTS. 


TIMBER famine is predicted by President Roosevelt “ if 

the present rate of forest destruction is allowed to continue.” 
This rather startling prophecy was made in an address before the 
recent American Forest Congress, held in Washington and at- 
tended by more than a thousand lumberers, miners, engineers, 
and railway and grazing men. The President went on to say: 

“ Fire, wasteful and destructive forms of lumbering, and legiti- 
nate use are together destroying ou: forest resources far more 
apidly than they are being replaced. 

“What such a famine would mean to each of the industries of 
the United States it is scarcely possible to imagine. And the 
period of recovery from the injuries which a timber famine would 
entail would be measured by the slow growth of the trees them- 
selves. 

“Fortunately, the remedy is a simple one, and your presence 
here is proof that it is being applied. 

“It is only as the producing and commercial interests of the 

















CLIPPING THE EAGLE’S WINGS. 
—Smith in the Pittsburg Post. 
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country come to realize that they need to have trees growing up in 
the forest not less than they need the product of the trees cut 
down, that we'may hope to see the permanent prosperity of both 
safely secured.” 

Passing on to a plea for the creation of a national forest service 
and the concentration of all the forest work of the Government in 
the Department of Agriculture, the President said : 


“The policy which this Administration is trying to carry out 
through the creation of sucha service is that of making the national 
forests more actively and more permanently useful to the people 
of the West, and I am heartily glad to know that Western senti- 
ment supports more and more vigorously the policy of setting aside 
national forests, the policy of creating a national forest service, 
and especially the policy of increasing the permanent usefulness 
of these forest lands to all those who come in contact with them. 

“With what is rapidly getting to be the unbroken sentiment of 
the West behind this forest policy, and with what is rapidly getting 
to be the unbroken support of the great industries behind the gen- 
eral policy of the conservative use of the forest, we have a right to 
feel that we have entered on an era of great and lasting progress.” 


The forest problem is regarded by the New York 777bune as 
“the most vital internal problem in the United States.” The Chi- 
cago Record-Herald fears that “at the present rate of use—or 
abuse—the vast forest reserves of the Pacific slope will be ex- 
hausted within half a century,” and the Boston Zramnscripft calls 
attention to the fact that “ forest fires in the United States annually 
destroy from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000.” The last-named paper 
says further: 


“It is less than twenty years since the Government interested 
itself very seriously in this matter. In 1898 the federal forest serv- 
ice was but a small division of the Agricultural Department. 
Three years later it was advanced to the dignity of a bureau, and 
to-day it stands upon as strong and efficient a basis as any other 
branch of the government service. 

“But this is not the most hopeful feature of the situation. The 
Jumbermen and the railroad men are cooperating more and more 
with the national authorities. Schools of forestry are becoming 
a regular feature of our higher institutions of learning. The first 
to be established was in 1898. Now Yale University has a school 
splendidly equipped and other schools are located at Biltmore, N. 
C., and at Harvard, Michigan, Nebraska, Maine, and other uni- 
versities, and the science is taught at many agricultural colleges, 
our own among them. Many young men, and even some young 
women, are finding the study attractive and entering upon it with 
enthusiasm, while the growing tendency among those engaged in 
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TRYING TO BLOW IT OUT. 
—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 


THE KEYSTONE GOVERNOR IN ACTION. 
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SUPPLICATING THE TOTEM POLE. 
—Gregg in the Atlanta Constitution. 


FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia /xguirer. 


IT’S A POOR TRUST THAT DOESN’T WORK BOTH WAYS, 
—Rogers in the New York Hera/d. 


SOME TRUST ATTITUDES ILLUSTRATED. 


the lumbering industry—now the fourth in rank in the country—to 
conduct their operations upon more enlightened principles, makes 
these studies very practical and remunerative. 

“The expert idea of forestry is not to have the woodlands un- 
touched, but to treat them as any other crop-bearing lands would 
be handled, to make them give profitable returns, and yet keep 
them in the way of constant reproduction. Another phase of the 
problem is to so regulate and protect them as to minimize the con- 
stant danger from fires, which have been so destructive and waste- 
ful in the past.” 


From the recent report of the Secretary of the Interior it ap- 
pears that nine additional forest reserves were established last 


year, and that the fifty-nine reserves created under the act of 1891 
embrace 62,763,494 acres. 


THE “BEEF TRUST” AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE. 


HERE is no anti-trust proceeding with which the whole 

people have more sympathy than with this attack on the 
packers,” says the New York Evening Mail (Rep.) concerning 

ttoerney-General Moody’s latest arraignment of the so-called 
“beef trust.” Mr. Moody’s attitude is revealed in a brief sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court. He charges “a conspiracy or agree- 
ment between nearly all the producers of a commodity necessary 
to life, by which the confederates acquire absolute control and do- 
minion over production, sale, and distribution of that commodity 
throughout the entire territory of the nation, with the power at will 
to raise prices to the consumer of the finished product and lower 
prices to the producer of the raw material”; and adds: “ That 
there is a conspiracy to control the market of the nation for fresh 
meats, that it does control it, and th 
oppressive, are facts known to all 

The central question to be decide his Case, as is pointed out 
by the Chicago Record-Herald (Rep.), is whether the existing 
agreement between the meat-packers “ controls sales and prices in 
more than one State and thereby violates the trust law.” As the 
Buffalo Express (Rep.) puts it: 


control is merciless and 


“The fact that the packers buy their meat in all parts of the 
country and sell it in all parts is believed by Mr. Moody to be 
proof that they engage in interstate commerce. The attorney for 
the meat companies appears to hold that because a packer may 
produce in only one State the force of the attorney-general’s con- 
tention is destroyed. It isa fine distinction. The decision of the 
Supreme Court on this point alone will be worth all the trouble 
that the case has cost the United States Government.” 


The New York /Journal of Commerce (Fin.) discusses the issue 
thus: 


“That several of these packing concerns act in concert under 


some kind of agreement or understanding in the buying of their 
material, distributing the product and regulating prices of both, 
isnot denied. They have establishments in different States, they 
buy cattle in different States, and they ship meat pretty much all 
over the country, where it is sold to consumers. Their claim 
seems to be that the buying of cattle is in each case a complete 
transaction within a State. The transportation from one State to» 
another is not done by them, but by railroads, which are engaged 
in interstate commerce and which act for them as for other ship- 
pers. The cattle, being delivered at the yards and packing-houses, 
are converted into meat as a manufacturing process within a State. 
That, they say, is no part of interstate commerce, and they declare 
that the meat is there sold to agents or selling-houses, and is by 
them sent to various markets for ultimate sale. Again transpor- 
tation may be interstate commerce, but they are not engaged in 
that. Finally, the selling by those who have bought of the packers. 
is local in the various markets where the meat products are de- 
livered, and that is not interstate commerce. 

“Thus the combination may buy cattle in several States from 
Texas to Michigan, to be sent to St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and Chicago for slaughter and the sale of meat, and the meat may 
be sent to various States, East, West, and South, and sold per- 
haps by men or corporations controlled by the trust and acting 
under its rule as to price and terms of trade, and yet there is no 
interstate commerce in the operation except that of the transpor- 
tation companies, carrying from State to State. It remains to be 
seen what view the Supreme Court will take of the various links 
in this chain of traffic, whether it will consider each as separate 
and independent or so connected with the others as to form a con- 
tinuous transaction.” 


Mr. Lucien F. Swift, head of the well-known Swift packing con- 
cern of Chicago, has published this statement: 


“The reports in circulation about the ‘ Beef trust’ are without 
foundation. There is absolutely no conspiracy or combination to 
control either the purchase of live stock or the sale of meats or 
packing-house products; on the other hand, the packing industry 
is subject to the severest kind of competition both in buying and 
selling, and the per cent. of profit on sales in the packing-house 
industry is less than in any other line of business.” 





Dynamiting Frederick the Great.—*Gessler Rous- 
seau,” a dynamiter who confesses that he sent an infernal machine 
to the Cunard liner Uméria in New York in May, 1903, and who 
made an unsuccessful attempt a few days ago to blow up the 
Kaiser’s statue of Frederick the Great in Washington, alleges his 
“patriotic Americanism” as the motive of his actions. But there 
is no doubt, thinks the Washington Pos¢, that his act will be “ con- 
demned by all right-minded Americans.” The Providence /our- 
nal says: 


“Had the attempt to blow up the statue of Frederick the Great 
at Washington succeeded, another international issue might have 
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arisen. Even as it is, the German Emperor may be irritated at 
this exhibition of ill-feeling. That the act of the offender repre- 
sents public sentiment is, of course, not the case. But such an 
outrage may have been stimulated by the foclish comments of ill- 
informed persons when the gift was offered. It has been repeated 
ad nauseam that Frederick was a despot and that he should not 
be honored by any true American. The fact that he was the most 
enlightened ruler and greatest soldier of his time has been brushed 
aside as irrelevant. A nation which refused all admiration to any 
great man whose principles and ideals were not in exact accordance 
with its own would deserve to be called barbarous rather than civi- 
lized. The cultivation of a narrow chauvinism is a fault, whether 
attempted by a democracy or a monarchy.” 


‘The Philadelphia /zgu‘rer comments: 


“The incident will hardly disturb the existing cordial relations 
between this country and Germany. It is not recalled that Eng- 
land blazed with resentment when a supposed American disfigured 
Major André’s effigy in Westminster Abbey; but now, as in the 
case of the insult to that amiable spy’s memory, a few foreign 
journalists who personally have no love for this country may in- 
dulge in some more or less biting comment on Yankee vandalism. 
- - . The insult was directed in reality against the Government and 
people of the United States, not against past or present German 
emperors or the German people.” 


THE PENDING STATEHOOD BILL. 


~HE proposed admission of Oklahoma and the Indian Ter- 
ritory under the former’s name meets with little or no ob- 
jection from the newspapers; but the feeling is expressed that to 
admit Arizona and New Mexico at this time, under the name of 
Arizona, would be a mistaken policy. The terms of the bill now 
hefore Congress seem to be agreeable to Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, but in Arizona public opinion is protesting with all its 
might against the proposed merger with New Mexico. The gov- 
ernor of Arizona says that the people “would desire that their 
commonwealth remain a territory rather than be joined with New 
Mexico”; and their delegate in Congress declared that they 
“would rather wait until the crack of doom.” It is considered un- 
fortunate that this opposition should jeopardize the fortunes of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, and it is thought that the bill in 
its present form will not pass Congress. 
The Kansas City Journal and Star declare that if Arizona and 
New Mexico interests could be eliminated from the debate, a bill 
admitting Oklahoma into the Union would perhaps be passed 




















NOT ENOUGH CLOTHES TO GO AROUND. 
—Brinkerhoff in the Toledo B/ade. 


[January 21, 1905 


within a few weeks. Zhe Star says that “the objections to the 
admission of the mountain territories should not be allowed to de- 
feat the legitimate aspirations and absolute rights of the people of 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma”; and 7he Journal declares: 


“These two Western Territories have killed Oklahoma’s chances 
for statehood time and again during the last four years. So the 
time has come for Oklahoma to part company with them. . . 
Oklahoma should take some positive declaratory action. If the 
territorial legislature would pass a resolution setting forth succinct- 
ly the injustice of her treatment and earnestly demand immediate 
statehood there is reason to believe that Congress would heed the 
appeal.” 


The Washington Star remarks: 


“The fight comes over the union of Arizona and New Mexico. 
Why should they not be united ? Look at their history, their slow 
growth as Territories and their population. They have been the 
most backward of all our territories. They are to-day in anything 
but a promising condition when statehood and its obligations are 
considered. Think upon one point alone, and what it discloses. 
It is to be required that ‘state officers must speak the English lan- 
guage, and that the public schools of the State shall always be 
conducted in English!’ This refers to the large Mexican popu- 
lation of the new State, which is no more American now than it 
was fifty years ago. To use a homely old phrase, a large number 
of the people are ‘ set in their ways,’ and neither the American 
language nor American life has flourished in that atmosphere.” 


If the people of the Territories are wise, the Chicago /x/er 
Ocean says,“ they will promptly accept the terms offered them, 
and quickly show that the senatorial obstructionists do not repre- 
sent them. For the terms are undoubtedly the best that the ma- 
jority of the existing States will or should offer.” But the Boston 
Transcript declares that “ to compel Arizona to a union with New 
Mexico against the protests of the Arizonans will be an example 
of the tyranny of a congressional majority that may very readily 
react on it.” The Tucson (Ariz.) C7¢/zen is outspoken in its de- 
nunciation of the bill. It says: 


“The people of Arizona are opposed to this measure. They 
demand separate statehood for Arizona. If the Republicans of 
Congress deny this right, the people of Arizona prefer to remain 
under the Territorial form of government indefinitely rather than 
be linked with New Mexico in statehood. There can neither be 
peace, happiness, prosperity, nor true liberty in a merger with 
New Mexico and Arizona under one government. The people of 
the two political divisions are dissimilar in tastes, hereditary in- 
clinations, civilization, and industrial habits. History teaches 
that alien peoples can not be wisely merged under one Govern- 
ment against the consent of one of the parties to the transaction. 
Witness Ireland and England, Sweden and Norway, Austria and 
Hungary. In our own early days Maine was annexed to Massa- 
chusetts against the will of the people of Maine, and practical 
anarchy prevailed in Maine until it was set free and converted into 
a self-governing State.” 


In case Arizona and Ne ico are admitted as a single State, 
d largest State in the Union, fall- 


below Texas in area. The total 







they will together form th 
ing about 30,000 square 
population of the two Territdlies in 1900 was 318,241, when Texas 
had 3,048,710 inhabitants. Oklahoma and Indian Territory asa 
single State will rank with the larger States, but not with the larg- 
est. Their combined area is 70,430 square miles, or considerably 
smaller than Nebraska or South Dakota. In 1900 these Ter- 
ritories had a total population of 790,000. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Ex-JUDGE PARKER lost his first case before his old court. Perhaps he can 
not as yet overcome the losing habit.— The Baltimore American. 


THE Czar does not flatter himself that if the voice of the people got a good 
chance in Russia he would have anything like a Roosevelt plurality.— Zhe 
Washington Star. 

Dr. CHADWICK announces that he is going to write a book. This will come 
asa shock to the people who have been inclined to sympathize with him.— 7e 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


LITERARY FEATURES OF 1904. 

¥ £ fang books of the year have been greater than ever in num- 

ber,” remarks the Boston 7yanscript,“ but from them all 
it has been possible to select, without much effort, the few which 
bear evidence that their authors have a message of importance to 
give to the world.” Altho complete and summarized statistics are 
not yet available, we are told that in this country alone more than 
twenty-five hundred works, exclusive of reprints, have been issued 
from the press during 1904. The reprints were probably at least 
as numerous as the new publications. Zhe Bookman (New York), 
which compiles monthly lists of the “best-selling” books, gives 
some interesting generalizations based upon these lists. For one 
thing, it calls attention to the fact that such names as George 
Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, J. M. Barrie, Henry 
James, William Dean Howells —in short, names of the first mag- 
nitude in contemporary literature—are not in evidence in these 
lists of “ best-sellers.” “During the past twelve months,” says 
The Bookman (January), “Mr. James, Mr. Kipling, and Mr. 
Howells have not been idle, yet so far as these lists are concerned, 
* Traffics and Discoveries,’ ‘ The Golden Bowl,’ and ‘ The Son of 
Royal Langbrith’ might never have been written.” From its 
monthly lists that publication derives the following table of the 
eight books which led the sales in the United States during the 
year: 
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5 BAT BEOROIION sonic ccsccustes Dia gin Win’ cBae en comics ee aie Biche «ta eae 524 
i Oe EE CNR io inc oiciomiscadvcielssieuedesecudaswanies 419 
em OR I ot oo ia Seas bse bo seed oh ab edane bed ene eh eee 400 
Dia SOE F WEIIIID Sos Sigs eo) d:coenevsd'es Raungueel Sebsidanicees 348 


The eight authors represented by this list are Winston Church- 
ill, John Fox, Jr., Kate Douglas Wiggin, Ellen Glasgow, Mary 
Johnston, Miriam Michelson, Stewart Edward White, and Henry 
Harland. Curiously enough, four of these books were written by 
men and four by women. 

Given a thousand new books belonging to the categories recog- 


nized as literary, writes William Morton Payne (in 7he World 


To-day), and it is barely possible that one out of the thousand may 
be an addition to the permanent literature of the world, while ten 
may hold their own among the books that are remembered for a 


generation. Glancing over the output of the past year, in the field 


of English literature, Mr. Payne mentions Swinburne’s new volume 
of poems and Mr. William Vaughn Moody’s “ The Fire Bringer” 


as probably belonging to the first class. In fiction, he finds, noth- 


ing has appeared that can possibly be described as of the first 
‘importance. 


Turning to the literature of continental Europe, he writes: 


“ Bjérnson, Ibsen, Tolstoy, and vig are the greatest Euro- 
pean writers now living, and we have fom them nothing of con- 
sequence save Tolstoy’s eloquent and moving ‘ Bethink Your- 
selves,’ which is not so much literature as a tract. From men of 
the second rank we may chronicle d’Annunzio’s drama, ‘ La Figlia 
di Jorio,’ Hauptmann’s tragedy, ‘ Rose Bernot,’ Sudermann’s 
comedy, ‘Der Sturmgeselle Sokrates,’ and Echegaray’s ‘ La 
Desequilibrada.’ How extraordinary a fact it is that year after 
year the most important works of literature that come to us from 
the Continent are works written for the stage; whereas that is the 
one category in which we should never dream of expecting an im- 
portant work from any English or American author.” 


The past year, says the Boston 7vanscript, has brought forth 
fewer novels than any of the immediately preceding years. Of 
these novels Zhe Transcript selects the following list of forty as 
Specially worthy of mention: 


The Sea Wolf — Jack London. 

The Divine Fire— May Sinclair. 
Broke of Covendon—J. C. Snaith. 
The Common Lot—Robert Herrick. 
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The Reaper —Edith Rickert. 
Genevra—Charles Marriott. 

Richard Gresham— Robert Morss Lovett. 
Olive Latham—E. L. Voynich. 
Nostromo—Joseph Conrad. 

Romance - Joseph Conrad. 

The Undercurrent— Robert Grant. 

Rachel Marr— Morley Roberts. 

Traffics and Discoveries— Rudyard Kipling. 
The Deliverance—Ellen Glasgow. 

The Last Hope—Henry Seton Merriman. 

My Friend Prospero—Henry Harland. 

The American Prisoner—Eden Phillpotts. 
Violett—Baroness von Hutten. 

The Day Before Yesterday—Sara Andrew Shafer. 
The Price of Youth— Margery Williams. 

Sir Mortimer—Mary Johnston. 

K waidan —Lafcadio Hearn. 

Nami Ko—Kenjiro Tokutomi. 

Susannah and One Other —Emma Albanesi. 
The Descent of Man—Edith Wharton. 

The Woman with the Fan - Robert Hichens. 
Dorothea— Maarten Maartens. 

The Queen’s Quair— Maurice Hewlett. 

The Crossing— Winston Churchill. 

A Divorce— Paul Bourget. 

The Seiners—James B. Connolly. 

The Transgression of Andrew Vane—Guy Wetmore Carryl. 
The Interloper—Violet Jacobs. 

The Seeker — Harry Leon Wilson. 

The Food of the Gods—H. G. Wells. 

God’s Good Man—Marie Corelli. 

The Son of Royal Langbrith—W. D. Howells. 
The Golden Bowl—Henry James. 

The Prodigal Son — Hall Caine. 

The Abbess of Vlaye Stanley J. Weyman. 
Double Harness—Anthony Hope. 

The Masquerader Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
Whosoever Shall Offend—F. Marion Crawford. 
Baccarat--Frank Danby. 


Great Britain and the United States are almost equally repre- 
sented in the above list, and more than one-third of the books 
named are by women. 

In the field of history four important works have been carried 
well on their way toward completion. These are: “A History of 
North America,” in twenty volumes, edited by Guy Carleton Lee; 
“The American Nation,” twenty-eight volumes, edited by Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart; “A History of the United States and 


” 


Its People,” twelve volumes, by Elroy McKendree Avery; and 
“The United States: A History of Three Centuries,” ten volumes, 
by William Estabrook Chancellor and Fletcher Willis Hewes. 

The focusing of attention upon the Far East, owing to the Rus- 
so-Japanese War, has naturally resulted in many books relating to 
the people and conditions in those regions now under the lime- 
light. 

Literary history and biography have been enriched by a wealth 
of material during the past year. Says Zhe 7rauscript: 


“The English Men of Letters series has been continued with 
lives of Jeremy Taylor, Tennyson, Rossetti, Maria Edgeworth, 
Thomas Hobbes, and Adam Smith, the two volumes added to the 
American Men of Letters have recounted the lives of Francis 
Parkman and William Hickling Prescott, and in a new series 
called Literary Lives a beginning has been made with biographies 
of Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Newman, and John Bunyan. Tol- 
stoy has been made the theme of two critical studies, as also has 
Disraeli, while Edward FitzGerald’s life is minutely recorded in 
two volumes by Thomas Wright, the same author also being re- 
sponsible for an extended work in four volumes comprising the 
correspondence of William Cowper. Thackeray has been made 
the subject of two works covering his letters to an American fam- 
ily and his experiences in the United States, while Shakespeare is 
the theme of many volumes, the most notable being William J. 
Rolfe’s lengthy life of the great dramatist. In the Beacon Bi- 
ographies, Walt Whitman now finds place from the pen of Isaac 
Hull Platt, other biographies of moment issued during the year 
being those of Frederick W. Farrar, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Charles Reade, Lope de Vega, Aubrey De Vere, Alexander Bain, 
Thomas Nast, and Edna Lyall. Of especial note, moreover, are 
the Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones, the autobiography and remi- 
niscences of Moncure D. Conway and the Ruskin letters written 


to and edited by Charles Eliot Norton.” 


To this list should be added the autobiography of Herbert 
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“Emma! ... I love you!” 


Courtesy of John Lane. 


Spencer. Of printed drama in England and America, Thomas 
Hardy's “ The Dynasts,” George Bernard Shaw’s “ Man and Super- 
man,” Stephen Phillips’s “ The Sin of David,” and Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich’s “Judith of Bethulia” call for mention. 

The fields of sociology, religion, philosophy, education, art, and 
nature study have not been neglected, and more children’s books 
have been issued than in any preceding year. 

The most important literary anniversaries celebrated were: in 
Italy, the six hundredth anniversary of Petrarch’s birth; in France, 
the centenary of the birth of George Sand; and in the United 
States the similar centenary of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The death r6le for the year includes: Maurus Jokai, the one 
Hungarian writer of world-wide reputation; Anton Chekhov, the 
brilliant young Russian novelist; Sir Edwin Arnold, poet and 
journalist; Samuel Smiles, the veteran author of “Self Help”; 
Lafcadio Hearn, whose pen has revealed the heart of Japan to 
English and American readers; and Guy Wetmore Carryl, who 
at thirty-one “was forced to lay down the clever pen with which 
he had awakened so much healthy laughter.” 





THE FATHER OF MODERN CARICATURE. 


“as ” 


HE name of Honoré Daumier,” says M. Henri Frantz, in 

the annual supplemental volume to 7he /nuternational Stu- 
dio,“ stands prominent as that of oneamong the greatest and most 
original personalities in the history of French art during the nine- 
teenth century.” He stands alone, declares the same writer, for 
he had no immediate predecessor ; but, considering his imitators 
in succeeding generations, he may be looked upon as the father of 
modern caricature. As a precursor, then, he was the inventor of 
his métier, and “is perhaps more nearly akin to some inspired 
genius of the Middle Ages, whose ardor and impassioned faith are 
all his own.” Balzac said there was something of Michelan- 


gelo in this man. The writer adds by way of general estimate : 


“Not only does Daumier show himself, by the quality of his 
work in lithography and painting, by the potency of his satire and 
the sparkle of his wit, one of the finest minds of the nineteenth 
century to whom we willingly assign a place beside a Balzac,a 
Victor Hugo,a Delacroix ; but he also astounds us by his immense 
productivity. Togive some idea of this, I may recall the fact that 
it took M. Loys Delteil four years of assiduous labor, fortified by 
an erudition quite beyond the common, to compile jin one large 
volume the catalogue of his lithographed works, apart from his 
paintings and drawings.” 


The portrait of the man, recently executed by M. Delteil from 


“‘ Besides, we should not be happy together.” 
Courtesy of John Lane. 


STUDIES IN EXPRESSION, 


data not heretofore published, shows the artist at the time of his 
greatest fame: 


“ He was very broad-shouldered, his head rather big, with slight- 
ly sunken eyes which must, however, have had an extraordinary 
power of penetration. Thothenose is alittle heavy and inelegant, 
the projecting forehead, unusually massive like that of Victor 
Hugo or of Beethoven, and barred with a determined furrow, re- 
veals the great thinker, the man of lofty and noble aspirations. 
The rather long hair thrown backward adds to the frank expression 
of the fine head; and finally the beard, worn ex collier according 
to the then prevailing fashion, gives to Daumier’s face the distinc- 
tive mark of his period.” 

Strength, power, and glowing faith are the qualities ascribed to 
him. He has produced work, says the writer, “ which has remained 
young, from which years have taken nothing of its savor; which., 
apart from some details 








of purely contemporary 


interest, attracts and 
delights us as much as 
it did our fathers.” 
Daumier was on the 
staff of La Caricature, 
“that journal which 
played so prominent a 
part during the reign of 
Louis Philippe, prepar- 
ing from the first years 
of this dourgeois reign, 


the revolution of 1848. 


Associated with him 
under the editor, Phil- 
ipon, were Grandville, 
Raffet, 


quet, Despret, Monnier, 





August Bon- 


Travies, and Pigel. 














Says the writer: 








‘“Among these artists 
Daumier early signal- 
ized himself by his vi- 
vacity and strength; 
every day there was 
some invention more witty than the last for the purpose of throw- 
ing ridicule upon the sovereign and his rule. Sometimes the long 
face of Louis Philippe is transformed into a pear—that famous 
pear made historic by the genius of these men; sometimes it is 
the prince’s avarice that is attacked by their wit; and there are 
endless pleasantries upon the royal family. A caricature of the 


HONORE DAUMIER, 


“ The father of modern caricature,” and one 
of the most original figures in the history of 
French art during the nineteenth century. 
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“Henry! ... you misjudge me greatly,” 
Courtesy of John Lane. 


BY HONORE DAUMIER. 


king as the Cain who has just assassinated Liberty made a great 
stir, as did the lithograph which shows us Louis Philippe walking 
with rapid steps alongside a wall whereon his shadow forms the 
silhouette of a woman with a Phrygian cap on her head, pursu- 
ing him dagger in hand.” 


Daumier’s works are not highly finished, but “are drawn with 
almost brutal power, regardless of minute detail, like a fresco by 


some Michelangelo of caricature.” The writer continues: 


“ And this kinship between the master’s portrait-lithographs and 
sculpture is no mere chance; we know, in fact, that in preparing 
for his line-work Daumier would begin by modeling from memory 
a portrait of his subject in the round; and the lithograph was but 
the complement of this preliminary sketch in clay, which repre- 
sented the original still more faithfully. None of these portraits 
was ever executed from life, but invariably from memory. It must 
be observed that this memory was marvelous in extent and accu- 
racy, as Baudelaire records in his‘ Curiosites Esthetiques,’ where, 
indeed, he alludes frequently to the genius who was so familiar to 
him and so dear. ‘ Daumier’s distinguishing note as an artist,’ he 
writes, ‘is his certainty. His drawing is fluent and easy; it isa 
continuous improvisation. He has a wonderful, almost superhu- 
man memory, from which he works as from a model. His powers 
of observation are such that in his work we never find a single head 
that is out of character with the figure beneath it.’” 


When Za Caricature was suppressed by “the laws of Septem- 
ber curtailing the liberty of the press,” Daumier directed his atten- 
tion to the life and manners of the time. “Perhaps,” says M. 
Frantz, “his talent here appears less powerful, less vigorous ; but 
what treasures of humor, wit, and mischief henceforward issued 
almost daily from his hand!” In estimating him in comparison 
with two of his noted confréres in this new field, Monnier and Ga- 
varni, the author writes: 


“Henry Monnier, older by some years ... was to a certain 
extent his forerunner as a depicter of contemporary manners. 
Was it not he, indeed, who first represented in his clever drawings 
the dourgeois, upon whom Daumier in his turn was now to seize ? 
But while Monnier ‘drew the dourgeois hardly caricatured, only 
occasionally overstated, Daumier, with his sublime exaggeration, 
elevated his scenes of middle-class life into a sort of epic. Mon- 
nier, in his concise, laborious, harmoniously finished compositions, 
wherein decorative arrangement is never disregarded, is more 
nearly akin to the Flemish artists, who were also so successful in 
hitting off the dourgeoiste of their day ; Daumier, on the contrary, 
cared little about decorative arrangement; a thousand times greater 
than Monnier and his other contemporaries, he draws all his best 
effects from them themselves; from their gestures faithfully noted 
by the power of memory already brought to bear upon his poetic 


“ Nothing like it for a cold in the head, worth its weight in gold.” 
Courtesy of John Lane, 


portraits, from their muscular and skeletal structure the huge ab- 
surdity of which at once strikes him. 

“It is by this Balzac-like grandiloquence that he rises so far 
above Gavarni, who was doubtless more charming, more graceful, 
and, let us confess it, more of an artist. Gavarni, besides, was in- 
finitely wittier; he had the knack of devising telling inscriptions 
for his pictures, a task which Daumier generally left to Philipon. 
But he had not that sense of real life which astounds us in Dau- 
mier’s work, any more than he had the power of drawing, of force- 
ful modeling, which characterizes Daumier’s slightest sketch. 

“In Daumier’s drawings there is an element both of the tran- 
sitory and of the eternal. When they fail to appeal to us in their 
actual side, we can at least appreciate the profound knowledge 
they reveal of the passions, defects, and vices of mankind. From 
this point of view, the swindler, the shady speculator, the rascal 
without a conscience are represented with all the fidelity to nature 
of Plautus, Rabelais, Moliére, or Balzac. It is this that places 
Daumier’s work above and beyond all that is merely a passing 
craze or fashion.” 





HAS AMERICA NO LITERARY STANDARDS? 


. W* are overrun by current criticism of a swash-buckling 

kind, presented with a bold assumption of authority,” re- 
marks a writer in Harper's Weekly, who is reminded of “Mr. 
Arnold’s feeling of frustration when he quoted a literary verdict 
from 7he Sa‘urday Review, and received the reply that the Bap- 


_ tist Banner thought otherwise.” Our literary criticism, he goes on 


to say, is the personal preference of the man in the street, or at 
best, the gratitude of the jaded hack-writer for the tale that re- 
quired the least effort. While admitting that this country has 
standards in some things—in conduct, for example—he believes 
that, aside from purely academical circles, it has no literary stand- 
ards. We read farther: 


“Asa nation we do not care for high standards. We are fond 
of thinking one thing just as good as another and one opinion as 
likely to be true as the next. In scholarship, as in society, we 
stand for liberty and equality. We are lamentably lacking in any 
literary tradition or standard of excellence to measure by. What 
passes muster as criticism is worth as little as the advertisements 
along the city fences. 

“One critic, whose name is, at least, well known, finds fault with 
Mr. Hardy for pointing out that fiction is failing because it lacks 
philosophy. Mr. Meredith had already spoken at length upon this 
very obvious fact. But our critic is entirely undaunted by the 
opinion of the two greatest living novelists, and he points out with 
vim that the smaller the content and substance of a book the better 
it is. Another critic, carrying on the national tradition of glori- 
fying the triteand temporary, congratulates Mrs. Deland, not upon 
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doing a very nice, readable little book for girls called ‘ The Com- 
mon Way,’ but that she refrained from literary studies and serious 
criticism. We can not help wondering why it is so commendable 
to avoid studies in literature. Would this critic seriously advise 


Mr. Saintsbury to relinquish the history of criticism, supposing , 


Mr. Saintsbury turned to him for counsels of perfection, and to 
bend his energies to heart-to-heart talks with girls upon courtship ? 
Mr. Saintsbury could bring a broad and extended knowledge of 
many literatures to bear upon the theme....... 

“ All this futile and careless making the ‘ worse appear the better 
reason ’ is the result of our national disregard of standards of ex- 
cellence. Renan pointed out our danger to us long ago. ‘ The 
countries,’ he writes, ‘ which, like the United States, have created 
a considerable popular instruction without any serious higher in- 
struction will long have to expiate the fault by their intellectual 
mediocrity, their vulgarity of manners, and their lack of general 
intelligence.’ This was written more than a quarter of a century 
ago, but it describes us to-day. It is this carelessness of any 
higber training for a calling which has turned our literary criticism 
into a rebuke and a scorning. We are ascareless of the truth and 
value of our verdicts as we are of the truth and fairness in an ad- 
vertisement of a quack medicine. 

“ There is an element of unfairness, aye, of unscrupulousness, in 
this paid practise of lowering standards, however lightly it be 
done. It is certainly justifiable to speak a kindly word of adver- 
tisement for the common current of mediocre production, but it is 
another thing to try to emphasize it by pulling down to the same 
level what is of real and actual value as literature. 

“To do this tends to increase flippancy and to degrade scholar- 
ship.” 


THE LITERARY VALUE OF SINCERITY. 


R. NORMAN HAPGOOD tells how, returning some two 

years ago from Europe, he resumed the profession of jour- 

nalism with reluctance, believing it to be a field in which there was 

a necessary conflict between popularity and sincerity. But “a 

_year and a half has convinced me,” he now writes (in Codlier’s 

Weekly), “ that the more thoroughly one expresses his thoughts, 

his feelings, his ideals, even his doubts, the better the public will 
be pleased.” 

Mr. Arthur Stringer, writing in Book News (January), expresses 
as much belief in the value of sincerity in the writing of fiction as 
does Mr. Hapgood in its journalistic value. To-day, Mr. Stringer 
admits, when there is so much whittling to make the round peg of 
art fit the square hole of commercialism, it is something of a para- 
dox to urge that nothing is so practical as the ideal. “ 
the dusty household of letters has the divorce of intellectual con- 
science from popular success seemed more complete.” To be sin- 
cere, he adds, is strangely original, and “to be original is to rule.” 
We quote in part his summing up of the present literary conditions 
in this country : 


Never in 


“It is even questioned, now and then, if our national expression 
will ever be a verbal one—as tho all our kenneled moods and aspi- 
rations could ever be content to howl at the world in East River 


“The ‘ democratization’ of learning, the narcotic requirements 
of our more febrile urban existence, the anesthetic demands of life 
ravaged and torn and disfigured by relentless industrialism, the 
recent emancipation and the present mental unrest of our only 
aristocracy of leisure, which is one of women, tending more and 
more to make the kingdom of culture a veritable gynecocracy, the 
eviscerating influence of organized science on wonder and faith— 
all these, combined with an equally cogent factor in the modern 
commercialized and highly complex methods for the manufacture 
and distribution of devious literary wares, have tended to make the 
world’s call on the creative artist not only an impatient one, but 
also a perverted one. . . . He must please, or he must perish. If 
he is to be popular and a money-maker, he must not take aim at 
special little coteries, but must blaze diffusively and indiscrimi- 
nately at the huddled flock of the general reader. He must admin- 
ister to our erotomania; he must be decorously genial and enga- 
ging; he must adroitly skirt all the deeper and darker issues of 
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life ; he must. be forever limpid and lucid, lest in our fatigue we 
flee from him; he must be fine and brave and intrepid, lest in our 
hesitations and despairs we learn to hate him; and above all he 
must be brief and bold and to the point, or, overbusy as we are, 
we will have none of his frills of style and his furbelows of grace ! 

“Such is the fashion of the day—if unstable, like all fashions, 
still grimly ineluctable. Through it all, through the flashing 
braveries, and the fine optimisms, and the genial evasions, the 
popular author has his day, or his month, or his year at most, after 
which he and his book fall away, the ebb-tide in his royalties 
begins, and he is left to lament that his literary world has none of 
that audacious yet patient foresight which so characterizes the 
commercial world of his fellows. He knows that the eternal hu- 
manities await there, just beyond the pale of his possible activities ; 
he knows that the profounder and vaster currents of experience 
and of consciousness sweep back and forth about him, fretting for 
their interpreter, that terror and pity and wonder, that gigantic 
hates and loves and wars, shrink away inarticulate, alien to his 
respectable, four-sided bourgeois self-satisfaction. Sohe strangles 
artistic conscience on a rope of tinseled fripperies. And since it 
is demanded of him, he repeats the familiar and well-tested note 
and continues to paint life as a brocaded wall paper, chattering 
mincingly of the outside world, as tho it were a recently renovated 
re 

“ He now lies in the hollow of the middleman’s hand ; he is a cog 
on a new wheel of industry. He has no time and no chance for 
heroics. He is an industrious, sadly overworked, fastidious, adap- 
tive, resourceful, and very obliging individual, with a natural 
enough passion for prosperity, and a human enough desire for 
well-being, and a modern enough dread of penury, claiming his 
royalties and his due recognition, yet ever and anon protesting 
plaintively against the conditions under which he must labor.” 


Yet in spite of these conditions, urges Mr. Stringer, success 
waits upon the author who will dare to be sincere, as it waited 
upon Cervantes and Goethe and Wordsworth and Tolstoy, “all of 
whom found in their day that sincerity had both its mediate and 
its immediate market value.” He continues: 


“For, after all, nothing succeeds like this same sincerity. In it 
lies the only ultimate escape from that stupendous and pathetic 
waste of energy and effort, where the seas of the commonplace 
beat on the shores of the unsatisfied. So wistfully do we look 
back to the giants of old, so pensively do we await the apostle of 
the newer order which is to show us a literature once more devoted 
and disinterested, that everything unique, bizarre, outlandish, un- 
restrained, now that even criticism is no longer constructive, is 
given a too attentive ear; and the waste goes on,a mockery to our 
much-vaunted conservation of energy and latter-day husbanding of 
economic forces. The fashions change, and with them the be- 
wildered author. Yet the very tides of caprice which bear him up 
must in time carry him down. Infected with the editorial obses- 
sion of the hour, he studies his life through the glass of a precon- 
ceived idea, and scatters his ink—and one touch of history makes 
the whole book rot. One shift of circumstance, and the archaic 


* and dreamy Ireland of Yeats is the Ireland of Wyndham and 


Plunkett. One move of destiny and Kipling’s imperial mistress of 
the world is creeping back to her island home, shaken and shamed, 
with the veldt-dust on her purple. One sigh of actuality and the 
pink-bubbled Japan of a Pierre Loti bursts on the air, with an un- 
looked-for roar of good gunpowder. 

“But still the popular author continues to hitch his wagon to the 
star of the moment, penuriously profiting thereby, surrendering a 
conviction or two, day by day, timorously creeping from the ele- 
mental tissues of life to the empty embroideries of life, becoming 
more and more subservient to those sordid tendencies which 
threaten ultimately to commercialize and degrade his calling as 
completely as the drama of his country has been commercialized 
and degraded.” 





A REVIEWER in the London Outlook claims that it might be maintained with 
more than a slight show of reason that Mr. Swinburne’s capital defect as a poet 
is due to a limited sense of humor. To quote further: “ He is not greatly sensi- 
tive to humor, on the whole, nor a humorist at all. Therefore he lacks propor- 
tion, in his enthusiasms, in his vocabulary, in the length of his poems, the multi- 
tude and occasional monotony of his stanzas, the diffuseness of his thought, 
which reveals itself at times in verbosity, and, above all, in his preoccupation 
with merely mechanical difficulties.” ; 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


TO PRESERVE VEGETABLES BY DRYING. 


A NEW extension of the “ evaporating” process to the prepa- 

ration of all green vegetables is described in 7he Household 
by H. Annette Poole, who asserts that it bids fair to revolutionize 
the trade in “green stuff” and perhaps in other food substances, 


sirtce it may be applied even to eggs, meat, and fish. She says: 


“They are treated with hot air in such a way that they become 
perfectly dry and yet are entirely uncooked, while color, flavor, 
and nutriment are preserved. While the product is called steri- 
lized food, sterilization was not the primary thought of the 
inventor. This problem was to treat foods, vegetables especially, 
so that they would furnish varied and healthful rations for troops 
sent to tropical climates, or for armies of laborers engaged in 
such enterprises as the digging of the Panama Canal. The 
primary object was to prepare vegetables so that they could be 
used in conjunction with meats treated in the same manner, to pro- 
duce palatable and healthful soups and stews. 

“The inventor appears to have done more, for while household 
use was not contemplated, there are indications that housekeepers 
will find the new products available. 

“As nothing but water is taken out, nothing else is required for 
the process of restoration. No chemicals of any sort are added, 
no sugar is evolved as by some methods of evaporation and none 
already present is eliminated. There is no temptation to add arti- 
ficial coloring, as the restored vegetable or fruit has its original 
color. 

“The contents of the cartons present an inviting appearance. 
Potatoes look like rice. They have parted with their eighty per 
cent. of water; when treated with water they become vastly greater 
in bulk and are speedily ready to be served as mashed potatoes. 
Spinach loses ninety per cent. of its weight and is quickly restored 
to its original color. String beans of the green varieties grow 
somewhat darker, resembling pieces of green cord about an inch 
and a half long. Brussels sprouts become pretty, crinkly green 
balls; cabbage resembles thin pieces of creamy white paper, 
weighing eight per cent. of its original weight. Hubbard squash 
is in attractive-looking, translucent golden slices. It has been re- 
duced ninety per cent. in weight and yet has parted with nothing 
ee 

“Rhubarb weighs four and one-half per cent. as much as origi- 
nally and becomes of paper thinness, swelling to its original pro- 
portions when dropped into water. Parsley jlooks like a large 
grained variety of green tea; it has lost its ninety-three per cent. 
of water. Leeks are in attractive green and white slices. Toma- 
toes are treated whole and can be used in any way in which fresh 
tomatoes are available. Cauliflower is in good-sized, creamy 
pieces. All the vegetables are treated with equal success. 

“Eggs are perfectly preserved, and while, of course, they can 
not be served boiled, they are available not only for cooking pur- 
poses, but furnish material for a ‘ scramble’ in which the freshness 
of the egg isassured. Creamed beef is in round granules about as 
coarse as when chopped for hash, and can be used. for that or for 
stews. Fish is perfectly preserved, the fact that it is in pieces not 
being a disadvantage for use in military rations, where it would be 
most likely to be employed. As the experiments have progressed 
it has been found practicable to deal with larger masses than at 
first, until at present beefsteaks can be successfully treated. 

“ Apples, pears, bananas, and even the orange have been dried 
and restored in the same manner as vegetables. Peaches thus 
treated return to their original color and furnish excellent material 
for a dish of peaches and cream. Cranberries are treated whole. 

“The keeping properties of vegetables and fruits thus prepared 
seem indefinite. They require simply to be kept in a dry place. 
The receptacles are round, pasteboard cartons six and one-half 
inches high and three inches in diameter. 

“The expense, it is believed, will be no greater than that. of 
canned goods. A great saving is made in weight, which will re- 
sult in a corresponding saving in freight rates and storage space. 
Roughly estimated, a case containing twenty-four cans of spinach 
weighs about sixty-three pounds, divided thus: spinach thirty-two 
and one-quarter pounds, water seventeen and three-quarter pounds, 
cans eight pounds, and case about five pounds. The case of steri- 
lized «pinach, which contains the equivalent of the twenty-four 
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cans, weighs about five pounds, of which two pounds are spinach 
and the rest cartons and case. The saving of space in provision- 
ing steamships will be great. It is customary to take sufficient 
supplies for the outward and return voyage, buying on each side 
those things which can be purchased there of the preferable qual- 
ity, ice-cream, for instance, being all bought on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

“Potatoes and onions, which are probably the two most essen- 
tial vegetables, can not be carried [now] to the Philippines, as they 
spoil immediately. The army and navy will welcome the new idea 
if it proves a success. Much more food can be carried on the dog- 
trains (which sometimes have to become man-trains) of Alaska, 
where every ounce of weight becomes a torture, but the want of it 
means death. To the ranchman or the prairie farmer’s wife, much 
added comfort will be possible. The advantage to the ordinary 
household, and especially to the vast numbers of families housed 
in city flats, will be numerous. The vegetable cellar is already a 
thing of the past and it seems probable that the unsanitary garbage 
pail will follow it. The stripping off of all unsalable portions is 
done at the factory. The carton contains nothing but available 
food. The housewife, in late winter, willnot need to sigh over the 
fact that there is only a very limited array of vegetables in market 
and those of poor quality, while the imported and hothouse prod- 
ucts are far beyond the limits of her purse.” 





MORE ABOUT CREEPING RAILS. 


| N a recent issue we quoted, in this department, from an editorial 

in The Railway Age,entitled “ Creeping Rails and Continuous 
Track.” The information contained therein has aroused some 
discussion, and two forms of arrangement have been offered to 
The Age, both of which are said to be perfectly successful, to 
prove that even bad cases of creeping rails are not incurable by 
simple means. We quote from the same paper in its issue of De- 
cember 30, in which it says of these two devices: 

“The first of these has no particular name, but is an arrange- 
rent, illustrated herewith, in use at a drawbridge on the Chicago 
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SUGGESTION FOR PREVENTING CREEPING OF RAILS ON BRIDGES, 


: 


Courtesy of 7he Ratiway Age (Chicago). 


& Western Indiana Railroad, where great trouble has been expe- 
rienced and a considerable ra#l movement took place at a most 
awkward spot. It consists merely in bending three rails, so that 
when placed diagonally against the track rails the ends shall be 
parallel thereto. These rails,at each end, are then fastened to the 
track rails by means of three 1-inch brack-bolts, and frog-fillers of 
the proper length are placed between the diagonal rails and the 
track rails to provide a flangeway. The effect of this plan is evi- 
dent, since the tendency is to pull against the direction of creeping 
and the results have justified the anticipations, since no creeping 
has been noticed. since the device was put in. It is quite evident 
here, in order to obviate the necessity for drilling holes in the webs 
of the track rails, that the joints in the track may be made to coin- 
cide with the ends of the diagonal rail, and this method also rec- 
ommends itself from the equally evident fact that these diagonal 
rails may be put in as often as is desired if the creeping tendency 
extends over a long space. 

“'The second method mentioned above, altho a patented device, 
is very simple, and the illustrations are self-explanatory. One of 
the great difficulties associated with almost all means for pre- 
venting the creeping of track involves some drilling or punching of 
the rails, and in the simple clip illustrated here this objection is 
done away with. From this construction it will be seen that any 
tendency of the rail to move through the clip merely tends to 
tighten the grip of the base-plate against the bottom of the rail, 
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and since no injury is done to the rails, these may be placed, if the 
trouble is a serious one, so that a bearing is secured against every 
crosstie for a considerable length of track. 

“Under our present construction there is nothing that can be 
done to destroy the tendency of rails to creep, but there are tricks 
in all trades, and by careful consideration of the circumstances 
there scarcely is a case which will be found unsusceptible of great 
improvement. In particular, the creeping is frequently noticed on 
bridges or long trestles, where it may amount to several inches a 
week. It is a curious fact, which will be confirmed by most main- 
tenance of way engineers whose memory extends back to that time, 
that the old stringer supports for the rails on Howe truss bridges 
seldom caused much trouble in the matter of creeping rails, al- 
tho they were thoroughly undesirable in other ways. Taking a 
hint from this fact, it was found that by spacing the crossties on 
a bridge at distances apart, as in the accompanying illustration, 
exactly equal to the width of the crosstie, and then filling these 
spaces with blocks to which the rails were spiked, even very bad 
cases of creeping were cured.” 


The statement in the original editorial that rails always creep in 
the direction of traffic is denied by a correspondent who writes to 
THE DiGEst over the signature “An Ex-Roadmaster.” He says: 


“ My experience as an old roadmaster, and for /hzrty-seven years 
in similar line of work, is that rails creep . . . on one side in one 
direction opposite from the heavy pull of the engines passing while 
the other side will stand still. 

“T also know that single track, with stone-ballasted oak ties, 
thirty-foot rails thoroughly spiked in slots of angle bars and with 
proper expansion, will not creep. 

“I would like to have some learned engineer advise why one side 
creeps and the other side lies quiet, on an east-and-west lying road, 
and why south-side rails will creep to the east.” 


Natural Circle of Mushrooms.—A colony of about 
eighty mushrooms, growing in a circle about twenty-four feet in 
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Courtesy of 7he Ratlway Age (Chicago). 


mushroom grows in one year a group may grow in the next, the 
soil becoming exhausted within this area. Next year, if the con- 
ditions are favorable, a circle of mushrooms is produced; and year 
after year the circle will increase in diameter. It is not often, 
however, that so perfect a circle as the one shown in the photo- 
graph is found.’” 


INFLUENCE OF DIRECTION ON THE HUMAN 
ORGANISM. 
“THE idea that the direction in which one lies, stands, or faces 
may affect in some unknown way his feelings or activity is 
more or less common. M. Charles Féré,a French biologist, be- 
lieves that he has grounds for holding that this idea is well 
founded. M. Féré reports that he knows a number of persons 
who assert that they sleep better when they are lying north and 
south; also that Mme. Jaeil, a pianist, plays with greater facility 
when her instrument faces west. Noting these and other similar 
assertions, and remembering also the numerous westerly migrations 
of the human race, the development of great cities on an east-and- 
west line, and the tendency of trees to grow in the same directions, 
he has recently attempted to see whether orientation has any real 
influence on activity. To ascertain this he employed the ergo- 
graph, a device that registers the amount of work done by pulling 
against a spring, using the instrument while facing each of the 
eight principal points of thecompass. The results, which he com- 
municated last autumn to the Paris Société de Biologie, are thus 
summarized in the Revue Scientifique, which criticizes them some- 
what unfavorably : 
“The work done by the right middle finger had the following 
values in different directions: South, 43.11; southeast, 39.15 ; east, 
68.82; northeast, 36.82; north, 43.83; northwest, 33.96; west, 


75.82; southwest, 45.42 [the results with the left middle finger were 
similar}. 


“Thus it is the west and east that constitute the directions most 





diameter, is shown in a photograph 


favorable to activity. It is sufficient 





sent by Arthur Inkersley to The 
American Inventor. Says the writer: 


“The circle is not so complete as 
it was originally, a few of the mush- 
rooms having been trampled down by 
cattle. The photograph was made 
about: four miles from Wilmington 
College, in Western Ohio, by Prof. F. 
S. Lamar, of the college faculty. 
There were several other circles of 
mushrooms in the same region, some 
of them larger, but not so well pre- 
served as the one in the picture. 
Some of the mushrooms had a di- 
ameter of ten inches. Professor 
Lamar explains the growth in a circle 
thus: ‘ Mushrooms are nourished by 
organic matter and quickly exhaust 
the soil wherein they grow. The 











to turn the head in the proper direc- 
tion to cause the influence of that 
direction to manifest itself. 

“Here is a very interesting, not to 
say important, assertion. But in fact 
ergograph records taken by different 
persons, or even by the same person, 
in different directions are not in any 
way comparable. Otherwise it would 
be necessary, from the industrial point 
of view, for workmen to place them- 
selves in the east-and-west position, in 
their workshops, in order to obtain a 
maximum production.” 


The writer in the Revue Scientifique 
goes on to criticize the experiments 
as follows: 








“I should have serious scruples 








spores that fall within the exhausted 
area perish. In a spot where one 


PHENOMENAL MUSHROOM GROWTH. 
Courtesy of 7he American Inventor (New York). 


against advising any important con- 
structive changes along this line, for 
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I can not help finding the foundation a little weak. Thirty ergo- 
graph records in each direction are very few, tho they may: be 
quite conclusive. That one person only was submitted to the ex- 
periment diminishes the value of the results, which after all only 
are true of this person. A theory can not be found on one case, 
and it has often been said, tho frequently forgotten, that science 
has to do only with general statements. And, further, it must be 
confessed that the subject in this case was singularly bad, in my 
opinion at least, for it was the author himself—the author who had 
been thinking about the people who slept best in the meridian, the 
musical execution of Mme. Jael [and the other similar cases]. . . 
Now when the ergograph is employed to verify a hypothesis we 
should use a subject. who knows nothing about what we are trying 
to ascertain. 

“A subject endowed with M. Féré’s intelligence is by that very 
fact a dangerous subject. In working with the ergograph in such a 
manner that the will-power may intervene with greater or less regu- 
larity, one is perfectly capable of unconsciously vitiating the results. 

“So we must be prudent and wait. ‘The idea is very interesting 
and certainly may be true, but it calls for and deserves confirma- 
tion. It is to be hoped that M. Féré, who is an untiring worker, 
instead of dispersing his activity in trying to establish a very great 
number of results that are always insufficiently supported to be 
regarded as proved, and which are often neglected, may take up, 
on the contrary, some one fact and establish it by a complete and 
systematic experimental demonstration.”—7vanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





THE USE OF AUTOMOBILES IN ASTRONOMY. 
HE above title reads a little like a line from “ Alice in Won- 
derland,” but it is perfectly serious. We are told by M. 
Emile Touchet, adjunct secretary of the Astronomical Society of 
France, who writes in Za ature (Paris, December 17) that auto- 
mobiles have been lately used by French astronomers to transport 
observers and material to some point where it is desired to take 
observations during a limited time, as in the observation of shooting- 
stars. In order to calculate the height of these meteors and the 
length of their paths, they must be observed from at least two points 




















AUTOMOBILE OBSERVATORY WITH ACCESSORIES FOR STUDYING METEORS. 


simultaneously. The motor-car thus used as a temporary observa- 


tory is fitted up specially for the purpose. M. Touchet writes: 


“It is easy to understand the difficulties encountered in the prac- 
tical organization of a system of stations for the study of shooting- 
stars, having at once the proper conditions of distance, orien- 
tation, and comfort, especially as very often the observers, the 
‘volunteers of science,’ as M. Radau very happily terms them, 
have occupations that require them to be absent daily. 

“It may be seen thus why, in view of all these contradictory re- 
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quirements, the plan was formed of using, for the organization of 
temporary stations, automobiles in which could be quickiy trans- 
ported to the proper localities observers furnished with the neces- 
sary apparatus.” 


This plan was adopted, we are told, in the neighborhood of Paris 
in 1903, When the November shower of meteors took place in ex- 





























A SELF-PROPELLED STEAM FIRE ENGINE, BUILT IN LONDON, 
Ccurtesy of Casster’s Magazine. 

ceptionally fine weather. Observers from the Chevreuse observ- 

atory were sent by automobile to Authon-la-Plaine, about 15 

miles distant. Eighty-five meteors were observed at the two sta- 

tions, of which twenty-two coincided and furnished the basis of 


calculations of height. From these it appeared that the meteors 


appeared at a mean height of 104 kilometers [64 miles] and disap- 
peared at 76 kilometers [47 miles], the average length of path being 


35 kilometers [22 miles]. M.Touchet says: 


“The observations brought to light a curious fact, which does 
not accord at all with the generally received idea that observations 
should be made during a very brief time and after a complete rest 
of several hours. Notwithstanding a fatiguing day and four hours 
of uninterrupted observation each night, the paths recorded at 
each station toward the end of the night showed more precision 
than at the beginning ; they were also more concordant on the sec- 
ond day than on the first. It thus seems that there was a sort of 
progressive acquisition of skill, and that the quality of the obser- 
vations became better with time. The illustration shows the auto- 
mobile observatory with its accessories; a glazed disk lighted from 
beneath, on which to place the charts, a telescope of slight mag- 
nifying power to study the meteor-paths, etc....... 

“ Shooting-stars have been observed from balloons, and we know 
that the results obtained by this method have not been very satis- 
factory, which is not astonishing when we take into consideration 
the mobility of the aerial station and the impossibility of deter- 
mining its exact location at every instant. We believe that auto- 
mobiles, on the contrary, are destined to render great service in 
the study of meteors, whenever it is necessary to establish flying- 
stations or to cover the vicinity of a central observatory.”— 7vans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





Wanted: an Up-to-date Fire-engine.—The horse- 
drawn fire-engine is pronounced an anachronism by Casszer’s 
Magazine, which declares that it should be classed with the horse- 
car as a“ back number.” Says the editor: 


“One of the absurdities of twentieth-century engineering is the 
horse-drawn steam fire-engine in large city service. Self-propulsion 
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for such engines has been talked of for the past twenty years, 
but the sum-total of all that has been accomplished during that 
time toward dispensing with animal traction has amounted to rela- 
tively little—a fact particularly noticeable in America, the generally 
accredited home of advanced ideas. Indeed, it appears to have 
been left to conservative British engineers to blaze the way, so to 
speak, in this field, and the result is that steam-motor fire-engines ; 
petrol, or what in America would be called gasoline, motor fire- 
engines; and even electrically operated fire-pump equipments, are 
currently advertised specialties of British make which ought to be 
worthy object-lessons to American municipalities and fire-engine 
builders. At least half a dozen British towns, if not more, have 
motor-driven fire-engines, either steam or petrol, while Cape Town, 
in South Africa, and Valparaiso, in Chile, and even Mauritius, are 
équipped with petrol motor hose-carts and tenders, if not pumps. 
The petrol motor fire-engine at present has probably the most im- 
mediately promising opportunities; but it is not at all unlikely that 
in the near future also there will be electric taps along city streets, 
exactly as there are now fire-hydrants, from which electric fire- 
pumps will be able to take current, the propelling power from the 
outfit being derived from electric storage- 
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to the child under discussion, and the night of the 27th and 
28th of March he had his dream. During his visit of the 3d 
of January he had received his impressions, which after the 
triple lapse of the period of twenty-eight days were again pre- 
sented in the dream. At the same time the physician had his 
dream the mother of the child had a dream which represented 
the former visit of the physician, in the case of the physician 
the dream creating a premonition that he would be called .to see 
the child, while with the mother there was suggested the advisa- 
bility of calling in the physician. 

“A much more remarkable case, however, is that of a written 
correspondence carried on by Swoboda with a person at a dis- 
tance. One day Swoboda’s correspondent declared that he had 
foreseen in a dream the arrival of Swoboda’s letter, and upon in- 
vestigation it developed that the letters were written exactly 
twenty-three and forty-six days apart. From the time of starting 
the correspondence the time for the two writers was the same, a 
fact which indicates that the spontaneous recollection would lead 
the one who owed a letter to write the same, and the one who was 
to receive a letter to expect it, the next time the case being re- 
versed. This fact will also explain why 





batteries, which in turn may be recharged 
from the same taps. But whatever the 
power system, animal traction for fire- 
engines should not be permitted to survive 
much longer; it should have disappeared 
with the horse-car on city streets.” 


SPONTANEOUS RECURRENCE 
OF THOUGHT. 


OSSIBLY some events that have been 
looked upon as dependent on occult 
agencies, or as explicable only on some 
such hypothesis as that of thought-trans- 
ference, may be due to simple periodicity 
in the operations of the brain—the fact 
that an image once presented to conscious- 
ness tends to recur, without voluntary 
effort, at the end of a specified period. 
This theory has recently been put forth by 
Dr. Herman Swoboda, of Vienna, who has 
been studying some interesting data bear- 
ing on the cause and significance of dreams. 
Says Public Opinion, in a translation of an 
article from the Hamburger Wachrichten : 
“ This scientist believes that impressions 
and events are again brought into the field 
of consciousness after certain specified 








the letters written by the two men often 
crossed.” 


Electric Arc due to Salt in the 
Air.—In Utah the air is sometimes filled 
with alkaline dust brought by the winds 
from the neighboring desert. These dust- 
laden winds, known as salt-storms, some- 
times bring about the formation of a huge 
aerial electric arc between the direct and 
return circuits of a power-transmission 
line. One of these is herewith produced 
from an article on power transmission in 
Cassier’s Magazine. Says the writer: 


“It is a mistake to suppose that Utah 
climate is favorable [to electric transmis- 
sion]. During the rainy season it is as 
wet as any, and the alkali dust of the so- 
called salt-storms is as trying as sea-coast 
spray. At times dense volumes of this 
impalpable dust from the Great Desert are 
accompanied by clouds or fog. In this 
damp, sticky state the dust completely 
covers to a considerable depth the under 
as well as the upper surfaces of insulators, 
as well as poles, cross-arms, and pins. 
Over these surfaces streamers gradually 
creep until, meeting at the pole, they 








intervals, in the case of men after twenty- 
three days and in the case of women after 
twenty-eight days. Thoughts and recol- 
lections, on the other hand, have a periodi- 
city which is apparently not explained in any way by examina- 
tion of the customary train of ideas. The reproduction of im- 
pressions and recollections is so regular that Dr. Swoboda has 
frequently succeeded in predicting the appearance of certain 
dreams at specific times. 

“He himself always has the well-known ‘ flying-dream ’ twenty- 
three days after he has been skating, and it is probable that 
continual use of our arms and legs in other than in a normal 
manner, as in dancing, skating, bicycling, etc., will, after a period 
of twenty-three or twenty-eight days, produce the ‘ flying-dream.’ 
This form of dream is doubtless the result of the so-called mus- 
cular sense, for we possess a feeling not only of the position of our 
muscles, but also of the changes which these muscles undergo in 
movement. 

“ However, the most remarkable part of Dr. Swoboda’s work is 
its bearing on premonitions and the key it gives to the explanation 
of a large mass of this phenomena. Again, we will resort to 
the cases mentioned by the author, which will indicate his 
meaning clearly and briefly. Dr. Swoboda tells of a case of 
a physician who dreams that he is called upon to see a 
sick child. The third of January the physician made a visit 


ELECTRIC ARC ON A TRANSMISSION LINE IN 
UTAH, CAUSED BY A SALT-STORM. 


Courtesy of Cassiter’s Magazine. 


break into an arc, like that which was 
photographed by Mr. C. E. Baker, the 
line patrolman at Mercur.... A quick 
turn of the generator rheostat at the criti- 
cal instant breaks the arc, without interrupting service of induc- 
tion-motors.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“Tt isa matter of notoriety,” writes Dr. A. H. Friedenberg, of New York to 
American Medicine (December 24), ‘that, as regards decency of appearance, 
our United States money can not compete with most foreign money. Abroad, 
with the exception of the fractional currency of Italy and Austria, it is a rare 
thing to find oneself inthe possession of bank-notes that are not fresh, clean, and 
crisp. Iam informed that in England the public is so indulged in this particular 
that it is the custom of the Bank of England to cancel, destroy, and reissue all 
notes, soiled or not, that are presented for payment.” 


“ THE watering of wine, or adulteration, by many liquids or even solids, is in- 
fallibly told by the telephone, in the novel method of M. Maneuvrier, of Paris,” 
says The American Inventor. *“* Two glasses, one containing the wine to be 
tested, and the other the same quantity of wine known to be pure, are placed on 
an instrument:resembling a pair of scales. The telephone is in contact with both 
liquids, and if both are pure no sound is heard, but if one contains water the 
telephone sounds until a pointer is moved to such a point ona dial that the con- 
ductivity of the liquids is equalized. The number indicated on the dial is then 
read, when reference to a previously prepared chart shows the exact amount of 
water.”’ 
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BABEL-BIBEL AND KILIMANDSHARO. 


ce HE Babel-Bibel controversy brought into prominence the 

claim that many of the stories and teachings of the Hebrew 
Scriptures are not peculiar to these, but are shared in common with 
other nations. The latest and most surprising addition to this 
claim comes from German East Africa. The details are given by 
Munzinger, the great African traveler and specialist, in the supple- 
ment of the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung (No. 275). 
source we condense as follows: 


From this 


Not only Biblical science but oriental research in general has 
come recently into possession of a mass of new data, the result of 
the researches of Captain Merker, of the Colonial troops in East- 
ern Africa. Captain Merker has for years been studying closely 
the character and the traditions of the gifted Masai people, in the 
steppes east of the Kilimandsharo. His book has been published 
with the financial support of the German Colonial Society by the 
house of Reimer, and is an ethnological study of the highest qual- 
ity. Merker has discovered that in the traditions of this people 
there are undoubted evidences of their close relations with the He- 
brews, not directly but indirectly, by the possession of religious 
views and stories that are common to the Semitic peoples. It is 
evident that the Masai are of the Semitic race, and hence are kin 
and kith of the Hebrews and Arabs, being a branch of this family, 
which, like others, such as the Abyssinians, was forced to cross 
over from Arabia and settle in Africa. Merker is of the opinion 
that this migration took place as early as 4000 B.c. They differ 
from the surrounding blacks in every particular, but in nothing 
more than in their religion, which, in contrast with the polydemon- 
ism of all the negro tribes, is the simplest and purest monotheism. 
Their God is called "Ng ai and is represented as a bodily being. 
The Masai are not allowed to make any image of their supreme 
being. They regard themselves as the chosen people of God, and 
believe that all other peoples are to be subject to them. After 
death a protecting angel, who accompanies every Masai, takes the 
departed soul into the land of the clouds. At the gates of this 
country ’Ng ai determines what the fate of the soul shall be. The 
good are admitted to paradise, but evil men are driven into a dreary 
desert. 

Their myths stand in close connection with those of the book of 
Genesis, and are based on a story of creation, an original state of 
innocence, and the fall. Originally the world was a void and dry 
desert in which a dragon did as he pleased. Their God descended 
from heaven and fought the dragon and conquered him through his 
blood, which became water, by which the dry desert was watered 
and made fruitful. There where the contest had taken place Para- 
dise was established. Then God created, merely by the Word of 
His command, the sun, the moon, the stars, the plants, the ani- 
mals, and, last of all, the first human couple. The man He sent 
from heaven, but the woman, at the command of God, came forth 
from the earth. In Paradise, where they both lived, they were 
without care. ’Ng ai permitted them to eat of all of the fruit of 
the garden; but the fruit of a single tree they were not to touch. 
God frequently paid a visit to the first pair. In doing so He each 
time descended by a ladder and ascended the same way again. 
One day He did not find them at once and finally discovered them 
hiding amid the bushes. When questioned the man finally con- 
fessed that they were ashamed because they had eaten of the for- 
biddex fruit, saying that the woman had been the first to do so. 
The latter in turn blamed the three-headed serpent. In anger 
’Ng ai banished the man and woman from Paradise, and sent the 
morning-star to protect the garden against them. 

Further the traditions of the Masai tell of a deluge that was to 
be an atonement for the wickedness of man, and they tell also of a 
set of commands that ’Ng ai declared to their forefathers from the 
mountains. According to them, among the commands are the 
following : 

“There is but one God. He has sent me [an angel is represented 
as speaking]. You have so far called Him E’majan (the one that 
forgives) or E’magelam’ (the Almighty); but now you shall call 
Him ’Ng ai. Ye shall make no image of "Ngai. If you follow 
His commandments it will be well with you; if not, He will punish 
you with famine and pestilence.” 


Merker, who demonstrates to the satisfaction of himself and 
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Munzinger that these are really Masai traditions and can not pos- 
sibly have been derived, directly or indirectly, from the Scriptures, 
discusses four theories that could explain these remarkable anal- 
ogies. He concludes that the Masai, as Semitics, represent a 
tradition in common with the Babylonians, the Arabs, and the 
Hebrews, and that their faith and these myths go back to hoary 
antiquity, where the Semitics were allas yet one people with one 
common creed. Masai have distinct recollections of a people 
called Amoroi and one called El-eberel, the former being identified 
by Merker with the Amorites and the latter with the Hebrews. 
Munzinger remarks that this discovery adds further evidence to 
the claims of those who have found remnants of the. Phenician 
people, the neighbors of the Hebrews, all along the east coast of 
Africa, and who there locate the Ophir of the Bible.—77vans- 
lation made jor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE ‘*SELF-ASSERTION” OF JESUS. 


R. D: S. CAIRNS, the author of a lengthy and closely rea- 
soned paper running through two successive numbers of 7he 
Contemporary Review (London), affirms his conviction that “the 
interpretation of the personality of Jesus is the storm-center of the 
theological controversy of the present day, as it was of the first 
Christian centuries”; and he thinks that the vital point at issue, in 
the discussion of this momentous question, lies between those who 
hold to the “humanitarian” and those who hold to the “ 
dent” theory of the life of Christ. Stated briefly, the humanitarian 
view “ teaches that Christ is simply the summit spirit of humanity, 
the highest interpreter of the great unchanging, spiritual environ- 
ment of the soul.” But how is it possible, asks Mr. Cairns, to 
reconcile this view with Christ’s repeated assertions of his Mes- 
sianic mission ? 


transcen- 


He proceeds: 


“The question now immediately before us is this: Does the 
theory afford an adequate explanation of the primitive Christian 
consciousness, or of the self-consciousness of Christ, as we may 
reach them by fair use of the epistles and the gospels ? 

“It is, clearly, to a great extent out of harmony with the every- 
day Christian life and thought of the churches as we know them. 
It is true that humanitarianism, in its theistic form, has much in 
common with such teaching and life. It shares with them their 
belief in the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the law 
of self-sacrifice for the common good, and the immortality of the 
soul. But there is one element, at least, in the traditional teach- 
ing which it is unable to assimilate, and that is what it believes to 
be an exaggerated estimate of the personality of Jesus. In his 
famous ‘ Address to Divinity Students,’ in the year 1838, Emerson 
gave striking expression to this revolt. ‘ In this point of view,’ he 
says, referring to the divine nature of the human soul, ‘we become 
very sensible of the first defect of historical Christianity. Histori- 
cal Christianity has fallen into the error that corrupts all attempts 
to communicate religion. As it appears to us, and as it has ap- 
peared for ages, it is not the doctrine of the soul, but an exag- 
geration of the personal, the positive, the ritual. It has dwelt, it 
dwells with noxious exaggeration about the person of Jesus... .’ 

“To Dr. Martineau, in England, belongs the credit of having 
first discerned the critical importance of this question ; and in his 
book on ‘ The Seat of Authority in Religion’ we find, with all its 
historical shortcomings, the most thoroughgoing endeavor to de- 
liver humanitarianism from its dilemma. His solution is simple 
and drastic. He fully admits that the apostles accord to Christ a 
place incompatible with the humanitarian solution, and would, I 
suppose, have no quarrel with the statement that they ‘ dwell with 
noxious exaggeration about the person of Jesus.’ But he accounts 
for all this by regarding it asa Jewish survival. Just as the earlier 
Brahmanism lived on beneath the surface in primitive Buddhism, 
and worked itself to the surface in the apotheosis of the Buddha, 
so, I suppose, he would picture to himself the survival of messianic 
and apocalyptic ideas in the epistles. . . . The facts groan and cry 
out under such treatment. We feel that by such critical methods 
almost anything could,be proved. ...... 

“If Martineau’s way out of the dilemma is impossible for us, is 
that of F. W. Newman in any way more possible? That writer 
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says frankly that we must recognize that Jesus had an overweening 
estimate of himself, and that when that was touched, he was irri- 
table andhard. Can that view be equated with what we otherwise 
know of the character and teaching of Jesus? . . . Every student 
of comparative ethics knows the peculiar emphasis which Christian 
morality lays upon the self-suppressing virtues. A new virtue ap- 
pears in the classical heathen world with the new religion—the vir- 
tue of humility. This quality of patience, gentleness, self-repres- 
sion, lowliness, true magnanimity, is essential to the Christian 
type, and of it the apostolical writers habitually adduce Jesus as 
the great example. The case fore it is indeed stated by Jesus him- 
self with a paradoxical vividness which causes the greatest difficulty 
to many minds, because it seems to them unpractical and over- 
driven. Now this is surely not the type of ethical teaching which 
could ever come from a character of the kind which Mr. Newman 
describes. There must be something radically wrong with a con- 
struction which leads to such results as these. What is it, then, 
which is wrong ? What is the initial error which leads to the 
critica] violences of Martineau and the moral contradictions of his 
friend ? It is the postulate with which they both start; it is the 
fundamental theory of humanitarianism, the theory which assumes 
that Jesus can be explained by the same principles as explain Zoro- 
aster or Gautama or Mohammed; that, like them, he is simply a 
great interpreter, a revealer of new truths about the unchanging 
spiritual environment of the soul.” 


If the humanitarian view be the true one, argues Mr. Cairns, if 
Jesus be simply a man, then “authority of the kind which he as- 
serted would indeed be spiritual tyranny, a tyranny traceable to 
his overweening estimate of himself.” But the transcendent 
theory starts from different premises : 


“It holds that the personality of Jesus was absolutely unique, 
and, therefore, that the analogy between him and the founders of 
other religions, while valid and illuminating up to a certain point, 
is inadequate. The founding of the Kingdom of God, to those 
who hold this view, is not simply a. historical development, but a 
great cosmic event, which finds a partial analogy in the first ap- 
pearing of organic life in the physical realm, or the emergence of 
self-conscious human life in the animal world. The Apostle Paul, 
indeed, goes farther and compares it toa new creation. On this 
view the personality of Jesus is essentially that of the mediator of 
the divine life. Let us, for the moment, and for the argument, 
suppose that his personality is of this unique kind. Let us sup- 
pose that faith in him, acceptance of his authority, the whole per- 
sonal element of love, trust, reverence, obedience, really initiated 
his disciples into a higher and nobler life of communion with God, 
a life which at every point was maintained, and increased Jari 
passu with the maintenance and enrichment of the personal rela- 
tion with himself; let us suppose that the spiritual universe was 
actually so ordered by God; would it not then be his bounden 
duty, his divine vocation, to make this momentous Spiritual fact 
plain and clear tomen? If so, how could he better do it than by 
following just such a course of action as the gospels represent him 
to have followed ? On such a view the paradox between his self- 
assertion and his humility would disappear. He might with per- 
fect consistency say, ‘ All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father,’ and, in the same breath, ‘ I am meek and lowly in heart.’ 
On the view thus provisionally suggested we can illustrate the 
solution of the paradox from human life. Take the case of a mon- 
arch, who by the historic traditions and the institutional structure 
of a nation represents its national life, or a President, who by com- 
mon consent is the representative of a great commonwealth. Such 
a man may in spirit be humble and self-forgetful, but none the less 
under the sense of historic vocation he may assert and maintain his 
rightful place and refuse to tolerate any usurping and presumptuous 
rivalry, which would disable him from doing the work with which 
the nation has entrusted him, or wrong the honor of the people 
through its representative head. Yet, St. Louis on his throne, or 
Lincoln in his Cabinet, may be in essential spirit a humbler man 
than the ragged beggar at his gates. The self-assertion of the 
ruler may spring from natural arrogance, but it may also spring 
from self-denying love for his people, and a clear perception that 
its welfare depends on the maintenance of social order, an order to 
which his vocation is necessary and vital. Self-assertion in itself 
is not a vice. It may be a heroic virtue. Everything depends 
upon its motive, and whether or no there is reality behind it. The 
explanation which the theory of transcendence gives of the self- 
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assertion of Jesus is that there was reality behind it, and that Jesus 
followed the course which he did follow because it was his divine 
vocation, the only way in which he could adequately reveal his 
Father’s will and redeem the souls of men. It is here, I believe, 
that the only adequate solution of the problem is to be found. It 
is only if we grant the unique and peculiar personality and relations 
to God and man of Jesus Christ that we can understand the pic- 
ture given by the gospel records and harmonize their apparent 
contradictions.” 





THE FATALISM OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


~OME noteworthy passages in the autobiography of Moncure 
D. Conway point to his belief in the failure of science, after 
having weakened the faith in supernaturalism, to furnish a suf- 
ficient ethical guide. He records the reflection made in his diary 
in 1903 that “it has become necessary entirely to revise the bear- 
ings of science on ethics.” He quotes his friend, Goldwin Smith, 
as foreseeing “fatal results to the next generation unless sci- 
ence can construct something to take the place of the failing 
religious conscience.” Herbert Spencer, he declares, saw the 
fatality as already arrived; and he admits that “ apprehensions of 
this kind have long beset rationalistic preachers and publicists, of 
whom some have been swept away by the floods of jingoism and 
militantism.” 

Surveys of the changed conditions from 1882 to the present lead 
to these conclusions. In 1882 Darwin and Emerson died; and Dr. 
Conway remarks: “It was a notable circumstance that on the 
death of these two men, who have done away with supernatural- 
ism, no voice of odium theologicum broke the homage of England 
and America.” From the Continent, however, came one dissen- 
tient voice : 


“ Amid the universal homage to Darwin, one adverse sentiment 
is widely noted and rebuked. Z’Univers, the Roman Catholic 
organ in Paris, said: ‘ When hypotheses tend to nothing less than 
the destruction of faith, the shutting out of God from the heart of 
man, and the diffusion of the filthy leprosy of materialism, the 
savant who invents and propagates them is either a criminal or a 
fool. Votlace que nous avons a dire du Darwin des singes.’” 


The disappointed expectations wrought by the developments of 
the eighteen years following this event are thus recorded by Dr. 
Conway : 


“Paris, 1900. How far away appear the years when I wrote 
down my impressions of the funeral of Darwin. I can not dis- 
cover in history any eighteen years so marked by changes in the 
moral condition of the world as those that have followed that time. 
It now looks to me like the closing of an epoch, ominously marked 
by graves of the great whose ideals are interred with them. 

“The Roman Catholic organ in Paris, which in 1882 was de- 
nounced for its brutal words on Darwin, has its revanche in 1900. 
On the eve of the International Peace Congress, about to be held 
in Paris, Z’Univers publishes an article that falls on our midsum- 
mer like Arctic cold. The spirit of peace it declares has fled the 
earth because Darwinism has taken possession of it. The pleas 
for peace have been inspired by a faith in the divine nature and 
origin of men; they were all seen as children of one Father, and 
war was fratricide. But now that men are seen as the children of 
apes, what matters it whether they are slaughtered or not! 

“So runs through its columns the terrible article—terrible by rea- 
son of the passionate earnestness with which it represents its day 
of judgment. It is small consolation to defend moral corollaries 
of science by saying that where the bee sucks honey the spider 
sucks poison. For to those filled with horror by the murderous 
aggressions of strong nations on the weak the proverb can only 
suggest that the spider is taking possession of the world. Seated 
here in Paris while the exposition is presenting at the close of the 
century a picture of the harmonious industrial nation distributed 
through all nations, Z’Univers opens before me a dreary prospect 
of decivilization and decadence. The humanitarian spirit that 
breathed through the literature and art of England and America for 
fifty years (1832-82) is entombed in a sepulchre which few even 
garnish, while the mourners grown gray, who shared its spirit, are 
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helpless as the women who heard the cry of their dying leader 
* My power, my power, why hast thou forsaken me?’” 

Reverting to the subject again in 1903 the author writes: 

“Had the Roman Catholic writer in Paris, who said that Dar- 
win had slain peace, followed his own doctrines to their logical 
result, he would have seen that they include belief in the providen- 
tial character of all the evils and agonies of the world; also that 
Darwin and the apes are equally a part of the eternal order with 
the Pope and his crusaders. 
Yet I can not help recognizing 
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savages everywhere ; now that the European nations are vying 
with one another in political burglaries; now that we have entered 
upon an era of social cannibalism, in which the strong nations are 
devouring the weaker; now that national interests, national pres- 
tige, pluck, and so forth, are alone thought of, and equity has 
utterly dropped out of thought, while rectitude is scorned as ‘ unc- 
tuous’; it is useless to resist the wave of barbarism. There is a 
bad time coming, and civilized mankind will (morally) be uncivi- 
lized betore civilization can again advance. ...... 

“The universal aggressiveness and universal culture of blood- 
thirst will bring back military despotism, out of which, after many 
generations, partial freedom may again emerge.” 


AN OBJECT-LESSON IN THE PROGRESS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Eo Rev. G. C. F. Bratenahl, of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church of St. Alban’s, Washington, D. C., has made a 
series of maps graphically illustrating the progress of Christianity 
toward its promised conquest of the world. Three of these maps 
we reproduce from Zhe Churchman (New York), which comments 
upon them in part as follows: 


“First of all, the world is shown as it was at the end of the first 
century. The Western hemisphere is, of course, in outer dark- 
ness, so is nearly all of Africa, Asia, and Europe. Christianity is 
practically confined to the southern shores of the Black Sea and 

the eastern extremity of the 








the terrible fact under that 
anathema on science. The basis 
of democracy is the much mis- 
quoted affirmation of the Dec- 
laration of Independence— all 
men are created equal.’ Its 
strictly religious essence has 
been lost by the substitution of 
‘born’ for‘ created.’ Republi- 
canism, democracy, negro eman- 
cipation, were all based on be- 
lief in the fatherhood of God 
and brotherhood of man. The 
religious sanction having brok- 
en down, its place can not be 








Mediterranean, tho it stretches 
along the eastern shore of the 
Red Sea for some little dis- 
tance, finds firm lodgment in 
Macedonia and Thessaly, and 
is found in scattered communi- 
ties on either shore of the Adri- 
atic, at Rome, and sporadically 
elsewhere in Italy. The map 
also indicates the presence of 
Christianity in the British 
Islands.” 


The second map here shown 
represents the geographical 
status of Christianity in 1549, 








taken by science until all human 








beings are scientific. 

“No class of men in the 
modern world are of higher 
character in all the relations of life, private and public, than the 
men of science. The man of science lives in the presence of 
tremendous forces; he is trained in the knowledge of cause and 
effect; his hourly instruction is in laws that fail not and which no 
prayer nor penitence can escape; he knows that his every action 
to man or woman or child is taken up by forces impartial between 
good and evil, pain and pleasure, and carried on to unending results. 
Science alone understands the reality in this world of that hell and 
heaven which superstition has located in a future world where they 
have lost actuality in the minds they oncecontrolled....... 

“ Were it possible that the masses of mankind could be developed 
out of the mass and become individual thinkers, science would 
surely reach them with its saving grace of self-restraint, while de- 
livering them from the ethical fictions which obstruct the moral 
freedom essential to happiness.” 


The “ fatalism ” of Herbert Spencer, noted by the author and 
quoted at the beginning, is exhibited, coupled with views of a pes- 
simistic nature not dissimilar to the foregoing, in two letters writ- 
ten to Mr. Conway apropos of the latter’s proposal of “an unoff- 
cial arbitration by the most eminent jurists and publicists of all 
nations on every dispute that threatened peace—a court formed of 
unofficial men like Mommsen, Virchow, Zola, Spencer, President 
Eliot—whose judgment, tho it could not be enforced, would 
strengthen the party of peace in each country menacing another.” 
Spencer wrote in reply: 


“I sympathize in your feelings and your aims, but not in your 


“ Now that the white savages of Europe are overrunning the dark 
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“a year memorable in Anglican 
annals because it witnessed the 
issue of the first Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the supersession, through act of Parliament, of 
the Latin missal by the English liturgy.” Of this period 7he 
Churchman remarks: 

“Spain has now become, at least nominally, wholly Christian. 
The entire Scandinavian peninsula is Christianized, the larger part 
of what we now call Russia in Europe, and most of the territory 
now covered by the Balkan States. There has indeed been loss. 
The Moslems have conquered and held what is now Greece and 
Turkey; they have conquered Asia Minor; but the territorial gain 
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far exceeds the loss, and once more it is the virile populations that 
have embraced Christianity, or perhaps it would be juster to say 
that the populations that have embraced Christianity have shown 
increased and enduring progressive powers. But even after these 
fifteen centuries and more Christianity is still known only in a 
corner of the world.” 


The third map represents the world in 1900. 
man: 


Says The Church- 


“How complete is the transformation when we turn from the 
situation in 1549 to that in 1900. Only four centuries and a half 
have intervened, a period less than that between the first Crusade 
and the Reformation, yet now, thanks to that Reformation and to 
the missionary spirit that it reinfused into the church, the relation 
of Christian to pagan is transformed. We do not have to look for 
light amid the darkness, but rather seek out what still remains of 
darkness in the flooding light. Africa alone remains still the dark 
continent; subtropical Asia still beckons to missionary emprise; 
but the whole North Temperate zone and almost the whole South 
Temperate zone is Christian, and if there are still blotches of 
black in South America, these districts are not yet Christianized 
only because they are sparsely inhabited and hardly habitable. 
Much indeed remains to be done, but it is relatively little in con- 
trast with what has been achieved. No wonder that missionary 
optimism looks forward to the Christianizing of the world ‘ in this 
generation.’” 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. 


HE phrase “ psychical research ” has held an alluring and tan- 
talizing interest for the public mind ever since the organi- 
zation of a society for its prosecution in 1882. As is well known, 
this society aims to investigate in a scientific spirit all occult 
manifestations that are brought to its knowledge. For some time 
the attitude of the churches toward the phenomena dealt with, 
more especially those of Spiritualism, was one of aloofness or even 
hostility. That the latter is still the attitude of Roman Catholi- 
cism is indicated by anarticle in arecent number of 7he Ave Maria 
(Notre Dame, Indiana), in the course of which the writer refers to 
the meeting-rooms of spiritists as “ the very antechambers of hell.” 
He further expresses his conviction, backed by various modern 
authorities in his own church, that “spiritism, where it is not im- 
posture, is diabolism pure and simple.” 

That most ministers of the gospel take only lukewarm interest 
in a movement which possibly offers them scientific evidence of 
immortality, was remarked some time ago by Prof. James H. Hys- 
lop. Mr. Gerald Birney Smith, inarecent number of 7he Biblical 
World (Chicago), defends this indifference on the ground that psy- 
chical research can not strengthen the cause of religion. Says 
Mr. Smith: 


“This lukewarmness was the instinctive expression of the funda- 
mental difference between the message of science and the message 
of religion. Science proceeds to put us into intellectual contact 
with fac/s, in order that we may form rational conclusions on the 
basis of these facts. Religion proceeds to put us into personal 
contact with God, in order that, having experienced His presence 
in our lives, we may have moral convictions as to God’s eternal 
providence for His children. It would be quite possible for one 
to believe in a future life on the basis of such facts as are estab- 
lished by the Society for Psychical Research, and yet have no per- 
sonal communion with God. Why should not an atheist assent to 
Mr. Meyers’s conclusion [that we have scientific proof that per- 
sonality survives death] if he were satisfied with the evidence ?” 


But the latest word on this subject to attract public attention 
comes from the Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton (Protestant Epis- 
copal), whose attitude is one of neither aloofness nor hostility. In 
an address before the American Institute for Scientific Research 
Dr. Newton is reported to have avowed his acceptance of spiri- 
- tistic evidences of immortality, and to have expressed a belief that 
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the real significance of psychical research is in its religious bear- 
ing. The New York 77mes reports his address in part as follows: 

“The most striking feature of our present day is that one after 
another of the beliefs of the far past, spread wide among men, 
which have been supposed to be mere superstitions, have been 
strangely vindicating themselves before the bar of reason—at least 
giving ample cause to warrant a scientific investigation. ...... 

“The Middle Ages believed that the saints were surrounded by 
halos. Againthe scientist laughed in his sleeve—if he was court- 
eous enough not to laugh openly. Yet Baron Reichenbach showed 
that certain scientists recognized a luminousness in magnets, and 
since the earth is now known to be a great magnet man may also 
be a good-sized one. 

“The Middle Ages also believed that saints received the imprint 
of the wounds of Jesus on their hands and feet. A beautiful su- 
perstition, said our scientists. Now medical scrutiny confesses 
that the stigmata are facts, tho exceptional facts, to be explained 
naturally, of course, as every other marvel is to be explained. 

“Clairvoyance was nothing but a will-o’-the-wisp, but it also is 
now a confessed power of certain organizations. Mollie Fancher, 
over in Brooklyn, has proved stronger than the incredulity of our 
savants. Read that charming picture of Joan of Arc by Mark 
Twain, and you will admit with him that this peasant girl, with 
her powers of clairaudience, hearing her mystic voices, is a fact 
which defies explanation by our knowledge up to date. . . . So 
one may run on through a list of strange, unaccountable, mys- 
terious, and most unbelievable powers of man, leading up to that 
nightmare of the dogmatic scientist, spiritism. The belief in the 
existence of unseen spirits and of their power of communication 
with us in the flesh is one of the oldest, most widespread, and most 
insistent beliefs of man, and it has revived strangely in our day. 

“For the first time in the history of man these powers have been 
scientifically investigated in our day. Already the result is thata 
considerable number of eminent men of science have had the cour- 
age to avow that, after allowing for illusion, fraud, and every pos- 
sible hypothesis of interpretation, they have been driven up to the 
ultimate solution of the problem—the belief in the actual com- 
munication of the spirits of those whom we call dead with the liv- 


“Religious faith is finding its true foundations in the recognition 
of man as a spiritual being, a being who has had dominion over 
nature given to him, as the child of a vaster spiritual being, the 
Lord of all life. The one belief absolutely essential to ethics— 
immortality—is coming within the ken of a scientific demonstra- 
tion. This is the potency and promise of psychic research.” 


The New York .Suz comments as follows: 


“The late Rev. Joseph Cook once caused some disturbance in 
orthodox circles by lecturing on ‘ spiritualism with an if.” Heber 
Newton’s conversion to the idea of a scientific or actual basis for 
the facts of clairvoyance, along with Dr. Funk’s experiences in the 
case of the widow’s mite, would indicate that such circles in the 
metropolis are being invaded by Spiritualism without any ifs about 
it whatsoever.” 


Dr. Minot J. Savage, of the Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), 
New York, has expressed himself ina recent interview to much the 
same effect; and not long ago Mr. Andrew Lang, after surveying 
some of the results of psychical research, wrote (in //arper’s 
Magazine) as follows: 


“ My conclusion, then, is that I believe in human transcendental 
faculties which ‘ annihilate time and space.’ Again, I think that 
such faculties raise a presumption that somewhat in us does not 
wholly die, but, retaining the consciousness of earthly experience, 
joins * the choir invisible.’ 1 am certain that the subject deserves 
scientific investigation, and scientific minds ought to be quite un- 
biased by the wish to prove that conscience survives death, and by 
the wish to stamp out ‘ superstition.’ ” 


The Chicago Evening Post, after commenting on some of the 
above statements, remarks that “to the true man of science, the 
truth-seeker, there has never been a time in the history of human 
thought when research held so much of deep and awe-inspiring 
interest.” We have come to believe, adds the same paper, that in 
“the vasty regions of knowledge” which lie beyond the tangible 
self, “the advance through courage and faith and honesty and in- 
dustry is certain,” and the rewards “more alluring than any other 
conceivable to the human mind.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


KUROPATKIN’S VALLEY FORGE. 


RITERS of romantic fiction who are so fortunate as to be 
popular a century hence will find the raw material of some 
exciting chapters in the detailed studies of Kuropatkin’s winter 
quarters which take up so much space in the Echo de Paris, the 
Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), and the London 7zmes. Uni- 











THE CZAR’S REVIEW. 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


forms degenerated to rags, feet bound in pieces of skin, food that 
has rotted—no single feature irrelevant to a stirring historical nar- 
rative finds place. The stage-like pictures of a snowy camp by 
moonlight, the escape of spies, and the stern questioning of Japa- 
nese prisoners by a man muffled in a long black coat which fails to 
conceal from the discerning eye the noble form of the commander- 
in-chief himself—all these things suggest the antique lumber-room 
of sensational fiction, perhaps. But a distinctly novel effect is 
attained by the absence of the least allusion to a beautiful, mys- 
terious young lady, speaking words of warning. That function is 
assumed by the military experts of European organs. Yet there 
is a very promising opening for a first chapter in the favorite cry 
of the Mikado’s troops to Kuropatkin’s soldiers, as reported in the 
Novoye Vremya: “ Lay down your arms, you ragged men !” 

The ragged men will not take that advice, we learn from the 
Paris Figaro. -They number about 400,coo—from 350,000 to 400,- 
ooo, according to the /udépendance Belge (Brussels), claiming “ sure 
sources of information ”—and they are expecting to take the offen- 
sive in the near future. Their base is the line from Harbin to 
Vladivostok. The men have received high felt winter boots, and 
at Mukden there has lately been a distribution of 200,000 fur cloaks. 
It is the Japanese who suffer from the cold, adds the Movoye Vrem- 
ya. Japanese patrols are discovered in a condition so frozen that 
they can not fire their rifles. Some of the men have lost their 
limbs from congelation. A detailed account of the condition of 
the Czar’s forces in the Rossky Jnvalid (St. Petersburg), given by 
Kuropatkin himself, says: “ Even in the most advanced positions 
they receive well-cooked food, hot bread, and flesh rations, with 
tea and sugar. Often in my visits I have tasted their food and 
found it good. . . . The army is amply supplied with food and 
warm clothing.” The Paris 7Zemfs claims reliable first-hand 
authority for its statement that the Russian troops are kept warm 
in their underground camp. The pressing question of fuel is al- 
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leged to have been solved by the utilization of the Fushan mines, 
which “ will suffice for the needs of an army of a million.” 

Kuropatkin’s preparations for the coming campaign, according 
to the Echo de Paris, contemplate a turning of the Japanese right 
with “an immense force” constructing a military, railway in its own 
rear as itadvances. When the Russian forward movement begins, 
Kuropatkin’s army will be 600,000 strong. “If required, the Rus- 
sian army will be strengthened until it reaches 800,000.” The 
Russians estimate the total Japanese effective force on the main- 
land at about 340,000, according to the Berlin Lokal-Anszeiger. But 
they admit that they would need about 500,000 men to make per- 
manent headway against Oyama. They have 650,000 or nearly so 
at present, if the Petit Paristen may be relied upon, and its expert 
is said to be well informed. But the figures “should be received 
with caution,” says the London 7imes, adding: “It is planned to 
bring up Marshal Oyama’s command to 500,000 men, besides 
heavily reenforcing his artillery.” The strategic problem, French 
dailies think, is “simple.” Japan hopes to strengthen herself 
behind a long line of defense well to the north of the theater of 
war. The flanks of her armies will be protected by her fleets on 
both sides of the Liao-tung peninsula. Her command of the sea 
will keep open her communications with the base at home. Kuro- 
patkin’s great turning movement will, it is predicted, make short 
work of all this inthe spring. What may be intended by the offen- 
sive movement expected by some French dailies within a week or 
two is not clearly indicated.— 7vans/ations made for THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





THE IDEAS OF MR. WITTE. 


HE confusion in Londona century ago when it was announced 
that the price of porter would be raised to sixpence the pot 
would seem harmony, if an inference may be drawn from the Euro- 
pean press, beside the discord occasioned in St. Petersburg’s grand 
ducal circles by the renascence of Mr. Witte. The obscuration of 
that statesman, when he quitted the Ministry of Finance in some- 
thing like disgrace months ago, was supposed by the Veue Freie 
Presse (Vienna) to be definitive. The weights of grand ducal dis- 
pleasure had been tied 
to the political corpse 
of Mr. Witte, all that 
was left of him being 








dropped over the side of 
the ship of state. Now, 
however, he makes un- 
deniable signs of ani- 
mation on the surface 
of the Czar’s sea of 
Indeed, if 
our judgment is to be 
swayed by that of the 
Paris Zemps, a daily 


troubles. 





which has means of 
knowing the truth, we 





shall mix our metaphors 





again and descry the 
genius of Mr. Witte 
emerging from eclipse in 








a meridian splendor that 
may shed glory upon the 
reign of Nicholas II.: 


SERGIUS WITTE 


He is the one man, according to the London 


7 Outlook, who can find a solution for the Russian 
A profound knowl-  ¢risis. 


edge of economic prob- 

lems, a long experience with Russian questions, a clear mind, de- 
fined views, a firm will, had assured to Mr. Witte great influence 
over the actions of his sovereign. Because he was the author of 
the financial reforms, the creator of Russian industry, he enjoyed, 
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speaking generally, brilliant prestige. Because he had a system, 
precise intentions, definite plans, he had assumed a powerful 
ascendancy over Nicholas II., a sensitive and timid autocrat, 
undecided in his views, hesitating in his acts, but profoundly de- 
voted to the welfare of his subjects. 

“Nevertheless, Mr. Witte saw his star pale. A star of more 
rubescent gleam, of more persistency, had risen. . . . Mr. Plehve 
had views infinitely less broad than those of the Minister of Fi- 
nance. His designs were not less defined, but they were defined 
more narrowly. He passed rapidly from plan to action. That 
always impresses the timid. Mr. Plehve considered that the ideas 
of Mr. Witte were prejudicial to the autocracy, to the happiness of 
the Russian people. He said so, not with violence, but gently. 
M. Witte had never soothed the pride of his sovereign nor the sus- 
ceptibilities of the man. Mr. Plehve made use of flattery. Nich- 
olas II. changed his adviser. The Minister of Finance resigned.” 


A word of explanation may be interjected at this point regarding 
the point of view of the Paris Zemfs. The organ of the French 
Foreign Office is understood to express the views of those Parisian 
statesmen who fear the reflex action 
of Russian financial and military 
The de- 
sire of the element for which the 


reverses in France itself. 


French semi-official daily speaks is 
said to be for the restoration of Mr. 
Witte to something like influence 
as a means of protecting the inter- 
ests of Russia’s ally. To resume 
our quotation: 


“Mr. Plehve died. A mild man 
succeeded him. Prince Sviatopolk- 
Mirski does not seem to have a 
precisely defined political program. 
He believes in the efficacy of good- 
ness, of amiable words, of charit- 
able actions. He has applied him- 
self, since he became minister, to 
assuaging the ills caused by the un- 
compromising absolutism of a po- 
liceman-minister. He has soothed 
small irritations, satisfied personal 
wishes. He has not tried to mod- 
ify the existing state of things pro- 
foundly nor to act methodically in 
accordance with a policy thought 
out in advance. 

“What use the Russian people have made of the relaxation of 
the reins authorized by Prince Mirski is known. The people at 
once called for a constitution with all the rights granted to citizens 
in free countries. It is said that the minister was taken unawares, 
that he shrank back at the violence with which claims were put 
forth. He offered benevolence. He was asked for reforms. It 
appears that he had neither the wish to refuse them nor the bold- 
ness to grant them. He hesitated. 

“It will be understood why, at this time, Mr. Witte has regained 
over Nicholas I]. the ascendancy he formerly had. He can bring 
forward a system, definite plans, precise ideas. He won the vic- 
tory during the recent conferences of the ministers who were as- 
sembled at the palace of Tsarskoe-Selo. It seems that just now 
Mr. Witte governs under the reign of Prince Mirski. 

“Mr. Witte is not a liberal. Hedespises the parliamentary sys- 
tem, its properties, its sonorous and hollow phrases, its lack of 
continuity, the uncertainty in which it dooms ministers to live and 
the predominance it assures to special interests. He believes thai 
it is the state alone that should triumph over the selfishness of the 
individual and rapidly assure the realization of measures required 
in the public interest. All the traits of the absolutist, the devotee 
of the state and the socialist are found in him. It is not a man 
like that who will ever ask for a constitution. He would much 
prefer an absolute, autocratic government of which he was the 
Prime Minister. His ambition would be to become the Richelieu 
of a Louis XIII.” 


And with rare unanimity, the leading European liberal organs 
pronounce Mr. Witte the man for the emergency.— 7vans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE IMPENDING CRITICAL SITUATION IN 
WORLD POLITICS. 


ERE the poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling up and down the 
editorial columns of the leading newspapers of Europe, to 

have visions of the great Powers in masquerade costume, Ger- 
many, unless the insinuations of the London press be poisoned, 
would certainly appear as Mephistopheles, while Great Britain, if 
the Hamburger Nachrichten and a few of its contemporaries were 
drawn upon for inspiration, would have to assume the facile dis- 
guise of Judas Iscariot. Russia is now conceived on the Thames 
as the King Lear of nations, the “ poor, infirm, weak, and despised 
old man” of world politics, while Japan is held up in Berlin as the 
Faust of diplomacy, a nation which has driven the hardest of bar- 
gains with the devil—the Anglo-Japanese alliance,namely. There 
is a German scheme maturing to break up that alliance, according 
to the Manchester Guardian’s information. It gives the following 
particulars upon the authority of “an old member of the diplomatic 
corps in London of very great ex- 
perience and 


sobriety of judg- 


ment”: 

“To wean Russia from France 
or to join both in a fresh combina- 
tion in Europe, and to wean Japan 
from Great Britain, are now the 
aims of German diplomacy. The 
present war in the Far East is sup- 
posed to afford an opportunity for 
the former. If the European com- 
bination there could be restored to 
the position in which it was after 
the war between Japan and China 
in 1894,so0 much the better for 
Russia in the Far East and so 
much the better for Germany in 
Europe. 

“ But the weak spot in these plans 
is that no allowance is made for 
the deep distrust of German diplo- 
macy which prevails in all the For- 
eign Offices and among democratic- 
ally governed nations. German 
diplomacy has fallen on evil days, 
and is reaping the harvest sown in 
his later years by Bismarck with 
his network of secret treaties, his 
contracts of reinsurance, his unscrupulous policy, his reptile press, 
and all the rest of it. It is a standing illustration that in public 
as in private affairs honesty is, after all, the best policy.” 





—Weahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


This utterance supplements a recent characteristic despatch of 
the Berlin correspondent of the London 77es, a journalist to 
whom the Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron von Richt- 
hofen, is alleged by the Hamburger Nachrichten to have once ex- 
claimed: “ You have done more to sow dissension between Great 


Britain and Germany than any living man!” This correspondent 


has just scored again professionally by a despatch in the course of 
which he says: 


“The situation in the Far East and the relations which, mainly 
through the personal exertions of the Emperor William, Germany 
has during the last six months succeeded in establishing with Rus- 
sia open up perspectives for German policy which have not been 
within the vision of German statesmen since the Treaty of Shi- 
monoseki and the joint action of Russia, Germany, and France 
upon that occasion. The policy which was popularly illustrated 
by the Emperor William’s cartoon of the ‘ yellow peril’ conceived 
Russia, Germany, and France in the foreground of a grouping of 
the Powers which was intended to illustrate their attitude toward 
the great problem of the Far East. The particular reasons why 
this inchoate new triple alliance never attained perfect cohesion or 
permanence are perfectly familiar to students of Russian and Ger- 
man diplomacy. There are, however, the strongest grounds for 
believing that Germany regards the present juncture as even more 
favorable than the former opportunity for bringing Russia and 
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France into line with her in order to establish a more lasting con- 
trol of the situation in the Far East and for other purposes. It is 
the interest of France that Russia should no longer be paralyzed 
as a European factor by the exigencies of the present campaign on 
land and sea. It is the interest of Germany to reestablish the Far 
Eastern triple alliance with the object of ultimately transferring its 
influence to Europe, and perhaps even of substituting what might 
te classed a‘ horizontal’ European triplice for the * perpendicular,’ 
one which exhibits so many signs of decay, and for which even in 
Berlin such scant respect is frequently manifested. 

“In order to achieve this object it is necessary to pave the way 
for a permanent ezfen¢e between Russia and Japan by breaking up 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance.” 


An exhaustive study, from the German point of view, of the 
chief considerations here involved has recently been made by the 
Berlin Kreuz Zeitung. This organ is believed to derive much of 
its inspiration from the imperial chancellor, Count von Biilow. 
The count and the foreign editor of the Berlin daily dine together 
once a week, says the London National Review, and the foreign 
editor makes regular trips to St. Petersburg, where he gets into 
touch with officials who understand the importance of the press as 
it thrives in Western Europe. The AKveuz Zeitung also enjoys the 
reputation of being a sort of “court paper” to William II. Be all 
this as it may, our Berlin contemporary carries weight when it 
says: 


“Very shortly after the conclusion of the Chinese-Japanese war 
in 1895, Count Okuma, then Japan's Prime Minister, announced 
that Japan would enter the spheres of world-industry and world- 
politics. Europe, according to him, had attained her highest de- 
velopment in wealth, civilization, and power. The United States 
of North America in the twentieth century would be as powerful 
as Europe. In Asia Siberia would develop. Australia would gain 
in power. Hitherto Europe had possessed the supremacy. Here- 
after Europe would have to share that supremacy with others. As 
a matter of fact, Japan, too, hopes to attain a foremost position in 
world-politics. She has been dreaming for years of Japanese 
supremacy on the Eastern Asiatic shores of the Pacific, of a Mon- 
roe Doctrine for Eastern Asia under her own tutelage. She is 
preparing herself for the struggles of the future by strengthening 
her military arm. This very Count Okuma declared as far back 
as 1898 that the time was near when in the steppes of Siberia Japan 
would contend with the West for the rule of the world! 

“Count Okuma recently set forth the aims which Japan should 
seek to attain in a somewhat loftier strain. Japan must become 
not only the guardian of the‘ sick man’ of the East, namely China, 
but gain for herself an exclusive right to rule in the Far East. 

“On the way to this goal Japan, by silent effort, already con- 
tinuing for years, has made noteworthy progress, especially as 
regards China. 

“ After her defeat of 1895, China was more than ever filled with 
hatred and contempt for the Japanese. Since then an astonishing 
change has taken place in China. Japanese influence there grows 
yearly greater, and the Japanese have succeeded in filling the Chi- 
nese with suspicion, fear, and hatred of the white man. On the 
basis of a common aversion for the West and with the aid of the 
written language common to both, as Dr. O. Franke, an eminent 
German expert on China, has made clear in his writings, the foes 
of old came together. There occurred nothing to mar this develop- 
ment of amity, altho the Japanese, to their great regret, had to 
fight on the side of the white Powers against the China who was 
allied to themselves racially. In place of the former aversion there 
is between Chinese and Japanese—at least for the present—a keen 
sentiment of racial unity.” 


The various organizations by means of which the Japanese strive 
to promote this racial sentiment are referred to by the Berlin daily 
as significant indications for the future. The Japanese point of 
view in all this is thus analyzed : 


“ Advisedly, strenuously, and successfully Japan is taking pains 
to influence the transformation of the intellectual life of China, 
more particularly in the domain of education. The educated ele- 
ments among the Chinese are filled with Japanese ideas and are to 
be animated, as far as possible, with the Japanese spirit. Not 
only in the schools and universities, not only in the army and 
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police of China, but also in her temples, the emissaries of Japan 
are at work. 

“China is to be mentally, politically, and militarily, and not least 
economically, trailed in the wake of Japan. Japan will have made 
a great forward step toward this end should she succeed by means 
of the war in destroying Russian supremacy in Manchuria and in 
restoring this important province practically to the Chinese Empire. 
Then would Japan become in the eyes of the Chinese what she 
would so gladly seem—the protector and defender of China and of 
the yellow race in general....... 

“Were the Chinese to organize themselves in the military sense 
under the tuition of the Japanese, the Japanese Monroe Doctrine 
would be practically interchangeable with the simple and popular 
formula‘ East Asia for the East Asiatics under Japanese leader- 
ship!’ In the possibility that China and Japan, under the egis of 
this formula, may combine into a great Power capable of standing 
by itself and of emancipating itself from the influence of the West, 
consists the political aspect of the yellow peril. For the practical 
realization of that formula must lead to the exclusion of the West- 
ern Powers from the Far East. For this reason Western Powers 
must pay greater heed to Japanese aspirations in China than they 
have done hitherto in order to prevent the propagation of the East 
Asiatic idea throughout China. With a due perception of this, 
China must also be influenced, altho not by means of force and 
struggles but through proper and skilful treatment. With the 
East Asiatic gospel the peacefully disposed Chinese will have 
nothing to do unless they are forcibly driven to it by the blunders 
of the white Powers. In view of this possibility the white Powers 
should recognize their solidarity in the presence of the East Asiatic 
ambitions of Japan, and they should act in the interest of all white 
nations. 

“With Siam, too, Japan has sought to establish relations. In 
1902 a Japanese syndicate obtained in Bangkok a large land con- 
cession for the development of the silk industry. The Siamese 
fleet has been materially strengthened under the direction of Japa- 
nese officers. Japanese officials have been made advisers to the 
King of Siam. In the year 1903 the Siamese Crown Prince visited 
the Japanese capital and established personal relations between 
the two courts. . . . According to the statements of Franke, evi- 
dence is not wanting to show that Japanese aspirations have ex- 
tended as faras India. Inthe year 1902 Japanese pilgrims crossed 
India to Kabul nominally to a Buddhist shrine but in reality to 
make.a pact with the Ameer of Afghanistan. With Persia also 
Japan would appear to sustain special relations. In Mongolia and 
in Tibet Japanese travelers have made themselves conspicuous. 
Such facts are at any rate worthy of attention and reveal the ex- 
tent to which Japanese aspirations could be carried under given 
circumstances.” 


Japan thus calculates her probabilities : 


“In the attainment of her vast ends, according to Jingo Japanese 
organs, Japan has no great obstacles to give her concern. The 
vitality of France is exhausted and she will soon cease to be in 
the list of great Powers. Her colonies in Asia are irretrievably 
going. Germany, whose economic competition the Japanese had 
hoped to be rid of, will play only a subordinate part in the history 
of China. Great Britain will be chiefly concerned for the safety of 
India and will be less concerned in the future regarding East Asia. 
Even the North American union merely intends to assure the place 
it has already won in the Far East and is far more keenly alive to 
the need for promoting its interests in South America. 

“Should the English really resign their claims in East Asia in 
favor of the Japanese, a very improbable contingency, the North 
Americans will, at any rate, cling with the more determination to 
the Philippines, for they see in this archipelago in the Far East a 
stepping-stone to the goal of their world-politics—mastery of the 
Pacific. At the same time, Japanese Jingoes regard East Asia, 
and more particularly China, as Japan’s domain. They are con- 
vinced of their ability to thrash still further the still unconquered 
Russia, and they manifest in everything an ambition so boundless 
that it will be profoundly checked by the progress of events. For 
all the Powers already named, not only France and Russia, not 
only Great Britain and the North American union, but even Ger- 
many, must feel such a deep interest in the economic and political 
development of East Asia as to be forced, should Japan not really 
be defeated by Russia, to halt the high-flown aspirations of the 
Japanese, or of their Jingo politicians, at any rate.”— Translations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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AN ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND A EUROPEAN POWER. 


— has the soul of Roosevelt yearned for war as the one 

remaining solution of the labor problem, remarks the alleged 
expert on American affairs who is allowed so much space in the 
Berlin Aveuz Zeitung. “ High finance,” that is to say, Wall 
Street, understands the purpose of the President—our Berlin con- 
temporary calls him “ Teddy ”"—and is tacitly promoting his meta- 
morphosis of that abstraction, the Monroe Doctrine, into fighting 
material. The coming Administration will evade the demands of 
organized labor with peals of ordnance shot off at Old-World mili- 
tary Powers. William Jennings Bryan “manifestly anticipates 
that his star will shine” on March 4, 1909. “ Wo to you, trusts! 
Wo to thee, Wall Street!” “The clever Teddy already sees it 


” 


coming.” He would, therefore, “drown Acheron’s hollow groan” 


in “the loud flourishes of the trumpets of war.” “The voice of 
revolt against capitalism shall die away amid the clash of arms.” 
Mr. Roosevelt is convinced that the Monroe Doctrine was not 
made to rust unused. 

The Monroe Doctrine forecasts of other important European 
organs—attracted to the theme by the Santo Domingo troubles, the 
recent speech of former Secretary of War Root, and the utterances 
of the President himself—are not like this. The Paris Zemps, 
speaking practically with the voice of the French Foreign Office, 
asserts that an alliance between the United States and a European 
Power (Great Britain) is the logical outcome of what is being said 
and done in the atmosphere of militant Rooseveltism by which the 
republic of Washington is enveloped: 


“If a political dogma existed for the United States throughout 
the more than a century during which the conciliating and liberal 
spirit of Washington has presided over its destinies, a dogma of 
which the Hamiltons, the Jeffersons, the Madisons, and the Mon- 
roes established the precedents, it was certainly that of non-inter- 
vention in international affairs. 

“The great republic, essentially peaceful, dedicated by fate as 
well as by free choice to the development of its internal liberties, of 
its prosperity, and of its democratic institutions rather than toa 
continuous territorial expansion, certainly did not renounce the 
natural and almost necessary absorption of neighboring regions. 
The history of the purchase of Louisiana, and especially the his- 
tory of the annexation of Texas and of the other States taken from 
Mexico are there to prove it. 

“The republic did not systematically decline the arbitrament to 
force. The War of 1812, the War with Mexico, proclaimed it loftily 
enough. 

“Yet the statesmen of the republic, the founders and fathers of 
the Constitution, traced a sort of circle beyond which and outside 
of which the federal Government was not to exert its influence 
And one of the essential maxims of what was called ‘ the Ameri- 
can doctrine’ was rigorous abstention from any alliance. Friend- 
ship with all the world, but no special pledges—such was the 
immutable tradition of American diplomacy. ...... 

“The Monroe Doctrine, formulated heretofore in definite fashion 
to stop the usurpations of Europe and the admitted counterpart of 
which was American non-intervention in the affairs of the other 
hemisphere—this doctrine has assumed an offensive character in 
the mouth of President Roosevelt as it once did in that of Sec- 
retary of State Olney, and in the acts of the federal diplomacy. 
. . . The standing army will not long remain at the limit of 65,000 
men. As for the navy, it is developing rapidly ; its thirteen battle- 
ships will soon be twenty-five, its six armored cruisers ten, and, in 
addition to the 109 other units of the present fleet, the republic has 
had the good sense to increase its submarines. 

“Politics has its internal logic. Such a situation, so different 
from that desired by the fathers of the republic and from that 
which they had transmitted to their successors, calls for a new and 
decided innovation. Talk of the need of alliances has begun. 

“Isolation weighs upon those who take part in the international 
drama. Voices are raised recommending the accession of the 
United States to the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the formation of 
an Anglo-Saxon league with the addition of the advance guard of 
the yellow race.” 
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The intimation in the last few lines has elicited the following 
from the London 77mes : 


“We note with interest that the New York Suz, not hitherto very 
friendly to this country, thinks that expenditure upon the navy 
might be reduced by an alliance with this country on the model of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It is needless to say that anything 
tending to cement our friendship with the United States would be 
welcome to this country, but we hardly follow the argument that 
an alliance of the -kind suggested would render a strong American 
navy superfluous. It seems, on the contrary, to make it necessary 
if the alliance is not to be impossibly one-sided and at the same 
time ineffective for the contemplated purposes. England and 
America, both strong upon the ocean and linked by a solid 
alliance, would be the best possible guarantee for the peace of the 
world. In the mean time, we venture to regard the growth of the 
American navy as an expression of those deeper instincts which 
work out national destinies athwart the superficial opinions of the 
moment. It is the precursor of, and preparation for, that larger 
part in the world’s affairs which the United States are destined to 
play, altho aloofness may long find advocates.”—Zranslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


AUSTRALIA AGAINST JAPAN.—The radical Australian organs, wedded to the 
“white Australian” policy and headed by the Sydney Bz//etin, are alarming 
English organs:by their opposition to the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 


Von BiiLow’s ELOQUENCE.—The German imperial chancellor is thought by 
the Paris Temfs to be one of the wittiest parliamentary speakers in Europe; 
but the Paris Yzmaniré declares that he utters only “ second-hand raillery and 
worn-out epigrams.” 


NIPPON SENTIMENT.—* We rejoice that the relations between Great Britain 
and Russia have improved,” declares the Tokyo Yorodzu. ‘“‘ We want to fight 
and chastise Russia single-handed. She will then be unable to say that she was 
whipped because we were aided by ur ally.” 


RUSSIAN PRONUNCIATION.— The proper pronunciation of Admiral Rozh 
destvensky’s name, says a writer in the Berlin Aveuz Zeitung, is “* roe-shest-ven 
skee,”’ the accent being on the second syllable. Buta writer inthe Paris 7emps 
says the correct pronunciation is ‘ Rozh-dest-ven-sky,” the accent being on the 
penultimate. 


A WARNING.—“ Were Canadians to shirk the responsibility of Imperial de- 
fense and allow gradual absorption by the United States asa result of closer 
commercial union, they would probably find themselves involved in wars of a 
more or less fratricidal character,” says the London Monthly Review, “ for the 
great struggle which is bound to arise between capital and labor, and the ter- 
rific ‘negro’ problem, both point toward sanguinary conflicts in the not distant 
future.” 





Bombensicher. 





THE JAURES DUEL. 
MADAME JaurRés: “ Don’t go out to-day. I had a frightful dream—something 
serious will happen to you.” 
JEAN JAuREs: “ No harm can befall me to day. I’m only going to fight a 
duel.” —U/k (Berlin). 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A SEARCHING LOVE PROBLEM. 


PATHS OF JUDGMENT. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Cloth, 346 pp. Price, 
$1.50. The Century Company. 
NE must praise the intense love interest of this story, the strong 
QO handling of the theme, the vigorous character-drawing, and 
the firm exotic finish of the author’s style. Miss Sedgwick’s 
previous work would lead one to expect all of this. There are a few 
blurs, however—once or twice almost a g/issade into the melodramatic, 
and an occasional preciosity through excess of imagination—faults that 
lean to virtue’s side. One tendency that is detected in Miss Sedgwick 
is her penchant for enforcing a spiritual quality, whether in emotion or 
aim, by material analogy. In fact, she almost writes herself down a lit- 
erary pantheist, for whom there is a facile poetic kinship between the 
rational and the brute world. 

A young girl, Felicia Merrick, is a beautifully direct, sincere, and bed- 
rock pattern of femininity. She has fallen in love with Maurice Wynne, 
a young fellow, alluring to the motherly instinct by his faults almost as 
much as by his virtues. He has the artist’s soul and the weak self-in- 
dulgent wili that is so frequently its note, The reader is well-nigh 
swept into dubbing him a cad. In his ignoble self-seeking, he plays fast 
and loose with the passionate love two women entertain for him. He 
wrote essays, painted portraits, and played the violin. 

Geoffrey Daunt and Lady Angela Bagley are foils for these two. Geof- 
frey Daunt is essentially virile, a quiet, masterful man. The sterner 
things of life are his soul’s meat: Ambition, Duty, Justice, Achievement. 
The passion of love in such a man 
must needs be endued with higher, 
stronger quality, just as the love he 
would inspire in the right woman 
would perforce have astrain of almost 
sacramental devotion. The Lady An- 
gela has the pose habit and, sfzritu- 
elle, precieuse, must be described as a 
‘*cat.’”? She is in love, really in love, 
with Maurice Wynne. She is wealthy, 
clever, and ‘‘smart,’’ a personage in 
the London world. 

Felicia has lived aloof with her 
father, a pompous, mediocre pedant, 
‘*in the position, dubiously fortunate 
for him, of being twenty years behind 
the best thought of his time and fifty 
years ahead of that of his neighbors.”’ 
Her mother died when the girl was 

ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. thirteen. After Felicia and Wynne 

' are engaged, Geoffrey Daunt, igno- 

rant of this, proposes to her one day. The engagement has been on 

some months, and for-most of them Wynne has been separated from 

his fiancée, ostensibly with a view to amassing money enough for them 

tomarry. During this interval, Lady Angela has been throwing herself 

at Wynne’s head, in a determined but subtle way, and in.a solvent, 
esthetic moment he has virtually declared his passion for her. 

When Geoffrey Daunt finds out that Felicia loves Wynne and that 
the latter’s poverty debars him from marrying her, he with a level- 
headed generosity that makes his conduct superb rather than quixotic, 
supplies his young friend with an income, not without a consequent 
exiguity in his own. Thereupon Wynne writes a letter to the Lady 
Angela that almost renders futile Miss Sedgwick’s effort to conserve 
any sympathetic interest in him on the reader’s part. 

Miss Sedgwick works out very cleverly this complication of a partie 
guarrée, and tactfully enough, in the evolution of the tragedy, does not 
wreck the lives of the two worthy lovers. Itis a strong, psychological 
study, and ‘‘ Paths of Judgment’’ deserves more praise and grateful ac- 
ceptance than many a novel which will enjoy greater acclaim. The 
telling is nearly as interesting as the thing told, for Miss Sedgwick is a 
mistress of the art of writing. 




















A GRAPHIC PICTURE OF A BLEAK REGION. 


Dr. LUKE OF THE LABRADOR. By Norman Duncan. Cloth, 227 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

HOEVER craves a trip to Labrador and finds it inconvenient to 
take it may do the next best thing through a reading of this book; 
for in it one may not only see the life of hardship, but feel the 

climate, smell the brash saltness of the wild sea, and realize a manner 
of life before which the strenuousness of more favored climes lapses 
into ease. As for the characters of the tale, we must take the au- 
thor’s word forthem. ‘They are, in the main, of a coarser fiber, more 
long-suffering and enduring, than any people known tous on our own 
seaboard. They also appear to have a dialect quite their own, whether 
we subject it to comparison with that of New England or of any of the 
peoples of the British Isles, from whom the Labradoreans presumably 
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have descended. Their religion, too, appears to be a trifle mixed and 
not a little archaic, and, in the heroic front which it presents in behalf 
of unending punishment in the world to come, would find it hard to 
meet its like in another people to- 
day, unless, perchance, in certain 
members of the Salvation Army. 

The pitiable condition of a people 
without medical attendance in their 
sorest need makes a powerful appeal. 
One feels that the author has here 
struck a note that has at some time 
affected him deeply. It is in this 
connection that he introduces Doctor 
Luke, who works such needful change 
among the people and outgenerals 
the somewhat too typical stage villain 
of the tale. Some of the people ring 
very true; they compel our belief in 
them, altho we have never met them. 
Others seem too much like a creation 
of the author’s brain when in senti- 
mental mood; they hardly fit in with 
their environment. They are too sub- 
limated for theirkind. In this respect 
they soar as far away from their neighbors as did some of Dickens’s 
special pets when that great yarn-spinner was in his most extreme 
mood for fondling certain of his creations. 

















NORMAN DUNCAN, 


AN ETHICAL PORTRAIT OF JOHN D. 
ROCKEFELLER. 


HIsTORY OF THE STANDARD OIL ComMpANyY. By Ida M. Tarbell. Cloth, 
2 vols., 406, 409 pp. Price, $5.00 net. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

ISS TARBELL, the author of ‘‘ The Life of Lincoln,’’ continues 
to write biography, even tho her present work bears the name 
of history. ‘‘ John D. Rockefeller, a Study in Personality and 

Ideals,’’ would have been a fit title for the book. Whatever be the corpor- 
ation with which Mr. Rockefeller is at the time connected, whether the 
South Improvement Company, the Standard Oil Company, the Standard 
Oil Trust, or the many allied and tributary oil and transportation com- 
panies, Miss Tarbell shows that his is ever the master intellect and guid- 
ing purpose. With a persistence as unwavering as her subject’s, she con- 
stitutes herself his nemesis, and, laying hold of Mr. Rockefeller’s unmis- 
takable personality as the one unchanging element among all the elusive 
corporate forms, she wrests from him the secret, not only of his own 
strength, but of all industrial monopoly. This is, she finds, the assump- 
tion of a right to dominate an industry in open defiance of natural 
justice and in secret disregard of established law. This right is based 
on a specious construction of the law of natural selection, expressed by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in his famous comparison of a trust to the 
American Beauty Rose (quoted as a text to Volume I.), and on the 
modern appendix to the decalogue—‘ thou shalt not be found out.”’ 

Over against such an assumption, Miss Tarbell placés the American 
ideals of ‘‘a square deal,’’ publicity, and obedience to the spirit as well 
as to the letter of the law. 

Miss Tarbell shows the existence and the conflict of these ideals from 
almost the beginning of the oil industry in this country. Of the early 
producers and independent refiners of the oil regions’she writes: 


‘They believed in independent effort—every man for himself and fair 
play for all. They wanted competition, loved open fight. They con- 
sidered that all business should be 
done openly; that the railways were 
bound as public carriers to give equal 
rates; that any combination which 
favored one firm or one locality at the 
expense of another was, unjust and 
illegal. This belief, long held by 
many of the oil men, had been crys- 
tallized by the uprising [the oil war 
of 1872] into a common sentiment. It 
had become the moral code of the 
region.”’ 





As Miss Tarbell goes on to say, Mr, 
Rockefeller’s point of view was dif- 
ferent. He believed that the ‘‘ good 
of all” lay in a rate-controlling and 
abuse-abating monopoly, such as he 
proposed. As railway rebates, etc., 
were necessary for such control, he 
favored them. He knew that this 
was against the common law, but, 
because this law was evaded, prob- 
ably believed that, in spite of agree- 
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ments, if he did not get rebates, others would. So why not he? To’ 


continue in direct quotation: 


‘Those theories which the body of oil men held as vital and funda- 
mental, Mr. Rockefeller and his associates either did not comprehend 
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or were deaf to. This lack of comprehension by many men of what 
seems to other men to be the most obvious principles of justice is not 
rare. Many men who are widely known as good, share it. Mr. Rocke- 
feller was ‘good.’ There was no more faithful Baptist in Cleveland 
than he... he gave to its poor. He visited its sick... . He was 
simple and frugal in his habits. He never went to the theater, never 
drank wine. . . . Religious emotions and sentiments of charity, pro- 
priety and self-denial seem to have taken the place in him of notions of 
justice and regard for the rights of others.” 

According to our author, it was not because Mr. Rockefeller’s code is 
superior to that of the independents that he triumphed in the long series 
of conflicts which she relates; she holds that, materially as well as mor- 
ally, it was inferior, and that Mr. Rockefeller won only by his fidelity 
to it, and through the faithlessness of many of his opponents to their 
code. He could always tempt individuals by the immediate and sure 
returns of treachery to forego the deferred and uncertain rewards of 
loyalty. 

In like manner, Miss Tarbell contends that free and competitive con- 
duct of the oil industry would have done more for its development and 
for the public good than conduct by a monopoly. The great and dar- 
ing inventions and enterprises such as the seaboard pipe-line, she shows 
to have been the work of independents, and she proves by conclusive 
figures that capital was never lacking to any promising project in the 
oilindustry. Miss Tarbell admits the existence of many commercial 
virtues in Mr. Rockefeller and his associates; indeed, she devotes an 
entire chapter to ‘‘ The Legitimate Greatness of the Company”; but 
these, she claims, are not exclusively the virtues of monopoly. 

On the economic side, Miss Tarbell presents the remedy for the 
Standard Oil and kindred monopolies, of ‘‘ free and equal transportation 
privileges by rail, pipe, and waterway.’’ She admits that to apply this 
may require severe operations, but says that those who have profited 
by violent discrimination in the past can not complain of forcible equal- 
ization. ‘‘ As for the ethical side, there is no cure but in an increasing 
scorn of unfair play—an increasing sense that a thing won by breaking 
the rules of the game is not worth the winning.” 





HISTORY AND A WOMAN’S HEART. 


REMINISCENCES OF PEACE AND WAR. By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. Cloth, 402 
pp. Price, $2.00. The Macmillan Company. 
HATEVER the feeling with which one takes up Mrs, Pryor’s 
W record of the Civil War, critical, aggressive, or curious, he does 
not get very deep into it before he gratefully realizes that he 
is the sympathetic and delighted confidant of a charming woman. ‘The 
personal note, so happily pervasive, is not detrimental to the historical 
value of the work, The author is adorably Southern and ever exqui- 
sitely feminine; but she ranges her facts and sets forth her views no 
less logically than fairly. It is her most distinguished merit that suffer- 
ing has not made her bitter, nor misfortune crippled a beautiful nature. 
The gift of humor is resiliently hers, 
and the ready play of her blithe fancy, 
so far from impairing the dignity or 
impressiveness of her chronicle, lends 
to it a most gracious, pathetic en- 
forcement. 

Her style is limpid, sprightly, and 
artistic. Altho ‘‘ the present volume,”’ 
as is said in the Preface, ‘‘ recalls that 
era in the aspect in which it appeared 
to a woman rather than as it appeared 
to a statesman or philosopher,’’ there 
is that in it which statesman and 
philosopher may approvingly heed; 
for Mrs. Pryor is intellectual, and 
was in touch with the prominent 
shapers of events. 

The portrayal of Washington and 
its politica! and social life ‘‘ before 
the war”’ is thoroughly enjoyable. 
It is tvtime, vivid, naive. “Roger A. 
Pryor was then editorial writer on the Washington Union, and a 
personal friend of President Franklin Pierce, whose inauguration Mrs. 
Pryor describes. William L. Marcy, Jefferson Davis, and Caleb Cushing, 
who held positions in Pierce’s Cabinet as Secretaries of State and War, 
and Attorney-General, were well-known acquaintances of the Pryors. 
August Belmont was Minister at The Hague, Mr. Mason at the French 
Court, and Mr. Buchanan at the Court of Saint James. 

Later, it fell to Mrs. Pryor to inform President Buchanan, as they were 
assisting at a smart wedding, of South Carolina’s secession from the 
Union. ‘ He looked at me, stunned for a moment. Falling back and 
grasping the arms of his chair, he whispered: ‘ Madam, might I beg you 
to have my carriage called?’ . . . This was the tremendous event which 
was to change all our lives—to give us poverty for riches, mutilation and 
wounds for strength and health, obscurity and degradation for honor 
and distinction, exile and loneliness for inherited homes and friends, 
pain and deatk for happiness and life.” Twelve days later, on New 
Year’s day, 1861, Mrs. Pryor hastily collected her household belongings 
and with her little boys departed homeward. Mr. Pryor remained and 
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kept his seat in Congress until Lincoln’s inauguration. Then they were 
reunited in Petersburg, and soon after he was elected to the Provisional 
Congress of the Confederate States of America and commissioned colo- 
nel by Governor Letcher. General Beauregard deputed him to demand 
the surrender of Fort Sumter, and, when surrender was disdained, the 
commandant invited Colonel Pryor to fire the first shot, which ‘* honor ” 
he declined. ‘‘I have often wondered,” says Mrs. Pryor, ‘‘ what would 
have been the effect upon the fortunes of our own family had my hus- 
band fired the shot that ushered in the war. Even had his life been 
spared, he certainly would not have become an eminent lawyer in the 
State of New York and a justice of its Supreme Court.” 

After the fighting began, while her husband—*t My General "—was de- 
voting his very energy to the fierce game of war, Mrs. Pryor, with her 
young children, lived in turn at Petersburg, in Charlotte County, on the 
Blackwater, or in Richmond, going from bad to worse in the matter of 
creature comforts and anxieties, but indomitably loyal to her duties as 
Southern woman, mother, and wife. Speaking of the shells that burst 
around her during the siege of Petersburg, she says: ‘‘I never felt 
afraid of them. I was brought up to believe in predestination. Cour- 
age, after all, is much a matter of nerve.” 

As a contribution to the literature of the Civil War, Mrs. Pryor’s 
‘* Reminiscences ” are valuable, affording a wonderfully graphic picture 
of how the South felt and suffered, especially that part of its population 
which did not shoulder muskets. 





A PURPLE PATCH. 
CABBAGES AND KINGs. By O. Henry. Cloth, 334 pp. Price, $1.50. McCiure, 
Phillips & Co. 

T is a far cry from ‘‘ Maria,’’ Georges Isaacs’ irised romance, tli: t 

| came to us from Colombia on the Caribbean fifty years ago, and 

the story just sprung yesterday from the coral sands of that same 
sea—Mr. O. Henry's ‘‘ Cabbages and Kings.” But different as are the 
two tales—the old tender pastoral and this rollicking, vaudevillainish 
new narrative—still we get from both the same feeling of the luscious 
languor of the lands of afternoon that 
they both celebrate, of the large lei- 
sure of the people, and of their naive 
delight in merely being alive. 

Mr. O. Henry has not given us a 
draft of the vintage of immortality, 
perhaps, as has Georges Isaacs in 
‘*Maria”’; but still he has given us 
a volume designed, to use one of his 
own swinging phrases, to cause the 
amelioration of enwzuz. In the wake 
of Cervantes, he draws ‘‘a titter of 
mirth from the rusty caisque of old 
Romance.” But he does not rap the 
grandiose Spaniard, with his pin- 
wheel politics and his paper-flower 
parade of circumstance and cere- 
mony, with any more gusto than he 
fillips the jingo American abroad for 
‘‘ graft.” O. HENRY, 

His Americans—and these are of 
various blends of blood—his consuls, his hucksters and fakirs, are of the 
new school. They are immitigably resourceful, and prismatically vo- 
cabularized, whether graduated from curbstone or from college, a type 
that cheerily supplants the b’gosh Yankee of venerable memory. 

Commerce and Cupid are in merry chassez through the book. There 
are various lovely ladies doing duty in dream and deed, but, as befits 
damsel and duenna of these lands, they are mostly in the background. 
The bustling, boisterous foreigner jostles the courteous, unhasting Cas- 
tilian, and always outwits him as the Devil is always outwitted in the 
Miracle Play. But under the burlesque heroics, one somehow feels the 
pathos of life, the pathos of a poetic and vanishing civilization crowded 
out by newer and cruder ideals. Mr. Henry apprehends his characters 
with the loving heart. Under affectation, idiosyncrasy, or even wrong- 
doing, there is not a character in the book who is not lovable, and this 
warm humanity is its saving quality. 

The chapters, like those of ‘‘ The Virginian,’’ are of the sort that un- 
couple into good short stories. Indeed, most of them have appeared in 
this guise in periodicals, Mr. Henry has quite ingeniously clamped the 
parts together, but it is in structure that the book is weak. The confi- 
dential poem and the jaunty rag, tag and bobtail of the appendices 
(however well spiked the body of the book) scarcely make up for the 
beginning and the end that Aristotle inflexibly demands. If Mr. Henry 
will fling aside the Higher Carelessness that permits such teasing of the 
reader he can give us better things. 

Tho at times the book lacks dramatic sequence, it is full of the 
dynamics that we call ‘‘ go.’ As with scare-heads and red paint, we 
are lured on from episode to episode. Arranged for the stage, with the 
scenery on chromatic canvas, instead of in adjectives; with the unique 
and ornate characters themselves speaking for us their joyous Dooley- 
Ade vernacular, and manipulating the crossed wires of fate—as a play, 
‘‘Cabbages and Kings” ought to make a purple patch in melodrama. 
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THIS BOX OF CIGARS 


We want to send you a sample 
box of La Reclama Resagos 
Havana Cigars without any 
cost or transportation 
charge to you whatever. 


FREE TO YOU 


There is no obligation attached 
to this offer. Just smokethem. We 
know from experience that a trial will 
make you a permanent customer. 



































E will forward free of all cost a We originated the Direct from Factory to Consumer 
sample box of LA RECLAMA cigars cigar proposition. Like every business success, we soon had 

to any Havana cigar smoker who will send imitators. With LA RECLAMA Cigars we started the plan 

us his business letterhead or business card, accompanied by the of shipping entirely upon approval, asking no payment unless 
coufon properly filled out, that is printed in the corner of this perfectly satisfactory. The result pleased us even beyond 
advertisement. < expectations. Cases have been rare where trial 
There is not a smoker in this country whose cigar needs shipment did not suit, and the individuals 
cannot be supplied with better value for less money than from were the exception who did not become per- 


any other source, by purchasing direct from our Factory at manent customers after receiving their first 
Wholesale Prices. shipment. 
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UNITED STATES 
To Know LA RECLAMA 


CIGARS 
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We are so certain of our ability 
to please the taste of discriminating 
smokers that we have determined to bear the 
entire expense of proving to you the luxury and 
economy of LA RECLAMA Resagos Havana Cigars. 
We are so positive that the free trial box we will send you will please you, and that we shall have 
your patronage hereafter, that we make this extraordinary offer. Cigar dealers are excluded from this 
offer, It is extended to responsible individual smokers only who have not yet tried our cigars, 

Is it worth your while to secure better cigars for half the price you pay the storekeepers? Is it worth 
your while to save the expense of traveling salesmen? Is it worth your while to save the profits of the 
jobber and retailer? Is it worth your while #o¢ to be assessed for the bad debts many of the latter pile up 
with other manufacturers ? 

The cigars we will send you are from our regular stock. They are the same High Grade Cigars we 
are selling to thousands of satisfied customers in all parts of the country. Every stage, from the leaf in the 
field to the stamp on the box, has the careful personal supervision of trained experts. It will be a revelation 
to you to know the values we have to offer. 

We know that our Resagos ($4.00 per 100) are betterthan many cigars sold three-for-a-quarter at retail. 
Our customers tell us these Resagos beat any toc. cigar they can buy elsewhere. 

We make 30 different styles of Clear Havanas at Money-Saving prices. Our Smokers’ Guide and 
chart tells Why and How. 


Year in and year out we get thousands of testimonials 
from all parts of the United States: 
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‘“The more I smoke the better I am pleased with them.”—H. J. LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY, L. D. 9 
DreesE, Sec. and Treas. Coal Co., Dayton, Ohio. 1895 First Ave., New York City. i . 
‘The Resagos is the best smoke I have ever had for the price.’”’— Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, all charges prepaid, a i 

J. A. Jones, Banker, Columbus, Texas. sample box of La Reclama Resagos Cigars. I enclose my business 
‘¢ They are all right.’’—Hon. E. F. Irwin, Mayor, Lead, S. Dak. letter-head or business card. ; j { Ht 
“In buying your cigars I have never failed to get my money’s worth, and The col treme ; 7 

do not fail to tell my friends so.” —R1cHarp M. GraHaM, Washington, D.C. he color (strength) I prefer........+.s+sseeessersseensereneees 
LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY | Xt “Set !osllvsmoke oocsccccssceessseeesseeene | 
if 
P| 
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e The Best 
Transmission 


Most automobile troubles arise 
in the transmission case. The 
transmission cf the Cadillac has 
solved one of the most difficult 


problems of the automobile. It 
insures perfect running, reduces 
cost of maintenance and repairs 
and gives greater power. i 
simple, strong and noiseless. 
Every part of the 


DIL 


It is 


is built with care, 
thoroughness and precision. 
The result is extreme durability 
and absence of annoyance to the 
operator. The speed range of the 
Cadillac is from four to thirty 
miles an hour, the maximum speed 
being easily maintained with four 
passengers. Let us send you 
Booklet AD and give you the 
name of the nearest Cadillac 
agency where you can satisfy your- 
self that nothing at double the 
money equals the Cadillac. 
Price, $750 to $900. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers. 











Nine out of every ten per- 
sons who can’t get ordinary 
eye-glasses to stay on the 
nose can wear 


Shur-On 
Eye-Glasses 


All shapes and can be 
used with any nose-zuard. 
Don’t pinch or fee] uncom- 
fortable. Won’t come off 
till you take them off. 

At cll opticians’. 


on every pu 
Valuable free book 
In return for the name of your optician, 
we will send you our valuable book on the care of 
the eyes. 
E. Kirste'n Sons Co., Department E, 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 





** Shur-On ” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue LitTeRARY Di1GEst is in receipt of the follow- 
ing books : 

“ Africa from South to North.’—Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons. (John Lane, 2 vols., $7.50 net.) 


**Frans Hals.”—Gerald S. Davies. 
lan Company, $1.75.) 


(The Macmil- 


“The Boy—How to Help Him Succeed.”—N. C. 
Flower, Jr. (Oakwood Publishing Company.) 

“Sir Walter Raleigh.”—Sir Rennell Rodd. (The 
Macmillan Company, $0.75.) 

“Sunny Sicily, its Rustics and its Ruins.” 
Alec-Tweedie. (The Macmillan Company, $5.) 

“Wall Street Speculation.” — Franklin C. Keyes. 
(Columbia Publishing Company, $0.25.) 


Mrs. 


“Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects.” —S. H. 
Butcher. (The Macmillan Company, $2.25.) 

“When Yellow Jasmine Blooms.”— Alice J. Cal- 
houn. (The Neale Publishing Company, $1.50.) 
“ Tibby.” — Rosetta Luce Gilchrist. (The 

Publishing Company.) 
“ The Griffins.”—Mary Stuart Young. 
Publishing Company, $1.50.) 


Neale 
(The Neale 


“ Love Sonnets to Ermingarde.” 
son. (Richard G. Badger, $1.25.) 


Edward O. Jack- 


“ History of the Library of Congress.” 
Dawson Johnston. 
Volume I.) 


William 
(Government Printing Office, 

“The Ethical Teaching of Jesus.”—Charles Augus- 
tus Briggs. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50 net.) 

“ Historical Tales.”—Charles Morris. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company.) 

“ The Art of Creation.”—Edward Carpenter. 
Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 


(The 


“ Library of Congress: Papers of James Monroe.” 
Comp. Worthington Chauncey Ford. (Washington 
Printing Press.) 

“ Historians’ History of the World.” 


Henry Smith 
Williams. 


(The Outlook Company, Vols. 19-23 inc.) 


A PsN 


CURRENT POETRY. 
Life’s Tragedies. 


3y GERALD GOULD. 
Thou art not to be pitied, who has known 
The threat of midnight when the forelands moan 
And all the winds are out ; 
Dread and despair and anguish, the great things 
That sit like crowns upon the brows of Kings 
Or that Queens weep about 
If by these only thou hast been accursed, 
Grieve not too much; for these are not the worst. 


It is the slow and softly dropping tears 

That bring the furrows to man’s face; the years, 
Falling and fall’n in vain, 

That turn the gold to gray upon his head; 

And the dull days to disappointment wed, 
And pain that follows pain 

That make life bitter in the mouth, and strew 

The dead with roses, but the quick with yew. 


Better a wide and windy world, and scope 

For rise and downfall of a mighty hope, 
Than many little ills ; 

Better the sudden horror, the swift wrong, 

Than doubts and cares that die not, and the long 
Monotony that kills; 

The empty dawns, pale stars, and narrow skies, 


Mean hopes, mean fears, mean sorrows, and mean 
sighs. 


From The Spectator. 


The Call of the Wander-Spirit. 
By LovuIsE MORGAN SILL. 


“Come out to the open, brothers, 
The open plain of the sea! 
Leave children, and wives, and mothers, 
And range afar with me. 


“ Afar where the winds are giving 
Their souls to wander free, 
Where life’s for the lusty living— 
Come brothers, come with me. 


[January 21, 1905 


Awarded 


The Superior Jury at the St. Louis Exposition, 
after a fu’l consideration of the claims of all foreign 
and domestic exhibitors unanimously awarded the 
Gold Medal to us. This puts the official stamp of 
approval of the greatest Exposition ever held, upon 
the LOFTIS SYSTEM—its goods, prices, terms 
and metho 


You Can Use the Loftis System, usele asa 


savings proposition in 195 You simply select 
the Diamond that you want from our Catalogue 
and we send it to you on approval. It costs you 
nothing to do this, for we pay all express charges 
and leave you perfectly free to buy or not after 
seeing our goods. If you like what we send, - 

one-fifth of the price and keep it, sending the bal- 
ance to us in eight equal monthly payments. The 
monthly payments will be just the same as —— 
alittle money ina savings bank every month an 

will pay muc 


to have a Diamond 
You Are Not Too Far Away Scvines” sccoune 
withus. Weopen these accounts with honest people 
allover America. The ten-dollar a week employe 
is just as welcome on our books as is his well-to-do 


employer. 

A H | t S$ j With every Diamond or 
e p 0 aving. Watch,we willon request, 
furnish free, one of the Loftis Steel Safes for 
Home Savings. Drop your nickels and dimes into 
the little safe as you can spare them and your Dia- 
mond will soon be paid for without you once miss- 
ing the money. It will be the best investment you 
ever made, and will pay twenty per cent annual 
rofit through the constantly increasing value of 
Yiamonds. Write for our Catalogue today; select 
your Diamond and begin saving your money at 
once. All the time that you are saving, you can 

have the pleasure of wearing the Diamond. 
Our Guarantee 


Guarantee and Exchanges, Ccruiicate “ts 


the strongest and broadest ever given by a re- 
sponsible house. We give one numbered and signed 
with every Diamond. We accept any Diamond ever 
sold by us, as so much cash in exchange for other 
goods or a larger Diamond. 

is the finest ever pub- 


Our 1905 Catalogue lished, and shows the 


finest line of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry ever 
uton paper. Weshow many inexpensive articles, 
ut nothing cheap or trashy. Every piece of goods 
that is given a place in our Catalogue, must first 
stand the test of Loftis Quality—Highest in the trade. 


S$ H If you send promptly for our Catal- 
ouvenir, ogue, we will at the same time send 
you a copy of our Souvenir History of Diamonds. 


Why not 


better. 


Write today for Catalogue. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamond Cutters and Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept. A-41, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. 








Boody, McLeilan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Poughkeepsie New Haven 
Bridgeport and Brooklyn 


Albany 
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“ The spray of the salted surges 
Cuts sharp with tonic pain, 
The spume of the billow merges 

In ice, and stings again. 
“* But down long ocean reaches 
Yoar course will lie to the calm 
And silver of tropic beaches, 
The green of the fruited palm.” 


Thus day and night I call then, 
In spring, in winter drear ; 

Whatever the fates befall then 
They can not, will not hear. 


They toil and bear in sadness 
The ancient yoke of Need— 

The guerdon of all their madness— 
Nor pause, nor hope, nor heed. 


They soothe a mother’s sorrow, 
They guard a wife’s repose, 
For marveling children borrow 
Its fragrance from the rose. 


Content with bribe and barter, 
And counterplot of care, 

Half sinner and half a martyr, 
They dare, and fear to daze. 


Yet sometimes to my calling 
They turn with wistful eyes, 

And under the laughter falling 
I hear their smothered sighs. 


From Harper's Weekly. 


The Child That Once You Were. 


By FLORENCE WILKINSON. 


O horeless face of middle-age. 
O disappointed eyes. 
And lips of thin finality! 

What sad soul stalks behind that cage, 
Those stern bars of mortality? 


I saw the child that once you were 
Flit to your look one day, 
A tender boyhood just beginning. 
And my quick throat rose sharp with tears 
To think cf all the sodden years, 
Since then, and all the sinning. 
The trusting child that once you were, 
Not wholly drugged to sleep, 
And all those dreadful spades of earth 
To bury you more deep! 


—From McClure’s Magazine. 


Best of All. 
By E1ptu M. THOMAs. 


In my youth, I longed to hear 
Trumpet measures breathing clear 

To the theme my heart should read ; 
In my youth, I longed to see 
Shades Pierian ope for me 

Laurel boughs float down my meed! 


In my mid-age, nought I care 

For the trumpet’s hollow blare 
Nesting wrens its throat may stop! 

In my mid-age I require 

Peace and shelter, household fire, 
Ere their leaves the forests drop ! 











5% And Safety 





ROFESSIONAL men and 
others with limited op- 
portunity for profitable home 
investment are advised b 
many conservative authori- 
ties to utilize the facilities of 
this Company for effecting 
loans on high-class real es- 
tate. Our “certificate” sys- 
tem is the simplest plan for 
mail investment. Write for 
detailed information. 














$25 upward, withdrawable| | Assets, 
on 30 days’ notice, 


Investments bear earnings 


. « $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, $160,000 








from day received to day 





withdrawn. INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND 
Supervised by New York LOAN CO. 
nking Department. 1139 Broadway, New York. 
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And not only a few cents 
here and there, but as much 
money as you are willing to 
work for. Thousands of other 
boys are making as much 
spending money as they want 


SELLING 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Some of them make as much as 

$15 a week. No reason why 

you shouldn’t be able to get 

your share. Just send for our 

handsome booklet,‘‘ Boys Who 
Make Money,” and you'll find that 
it’s easy after all. We'll send along 
with the booklet the complete outfit for 
Starting in business, and ten copies of 
THE POST free. You sell these for 5c each 
and that provides all the money you need 
for buying further supplies. Now don’t put 

this off for ‘‘ some time or other,” but write 
us to-day, and by next week you'll have 
money in your pocket. To boys who sell 
a certain number of copies we give, among 
other prizes, watches, sweaters, etc., free. 


$250 in Extra Cash Prizes 


each month to boys who do good work. 


































The Curtis Publishing Company 
1191 Arch St., Philadelphia 











Postage Stamp Collecting 


As a hobby or diverting pursuit, col- 
leeting of foreign postage stamps 
only appeals to the more intelligent. 


i 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, etec., 
sent free. Patents procured through Munn & 
Co., receive free notice in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO.. 357 Broadway, N.Y. 
BRaNCH OFFICE: 361 F St., Washington, D. C. 


A weekly paper devoted to the 
astime reaches 10,000 readers. 
t will be sent to you 6 weeks for 
cm : ae Scents. If you are interested 

— and mention THE LITERARY 
DIGEST, we will send you in addition free the following: 
100 foreign stamps and a pocket album, an illust rated stamp 
catalogue, and a book of information ** About Stamps.” | 
We offer for cash orders: 546 different foreign stamps for | 
$1.50 ; 1,000, all different, $3.25; 500 mixed foreign stamps, 
lic. Gummed hinges for mounting stamps, 10c. per 1,000. | 
Mention this paper. 


No. 1, Flexible cover, cloth hack . . 25e. 

Stamp Albums, No. 2. Full green cloth, stifeover . 50¢, WHA T L A ws ON SA YS 
_—_—————— No. 3. Cloth & gold to hold 6,000 stps., 75¢. | about ‘‘ FRENZIED FINANCE” tallies exactly with Red- 
Stamps submitted on approval at 50% discount from | ding’s wonderful prophecies (made in 1896), which also 
standard catalogue. Correspondence solicited with eol- | cover numberless other issues and promise startling sur- 
lectors. Collections and rare stamps bought for cash. — goes ae yr = after. His proofs were gathered 
(. H. MEKEEL STAMP PUBLIS ‘0.. St. L Mo. rom the Bible, Astrology, The Pyramids of Egypt, Evolu- 
EKEEL STAMP & PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo | tionary law, a study of existing conditions, and 100 other 
eee ——— - oan pepe nape therefore though different from Law- 

tate . ae . son’s are also convincing. y 3 
CHEAP RATE rn non yaminsin. Cosa, | _Get his 396-page book, also his 200-page book, **Mysteries 
rates on Household Goods to the above States for intend- : nvelles —- pus for $1.00. The two sent postpaid 
ingsettlers. Write for rates. Map of California free. or $1.50. Every business man end wage-carmer should 


1 snipes anh cine | study these remarkable books as a means of avoiding busi- 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., F-355 Dearborn St., Chicago. | ness complications. Send to E. Loomis, Inwood, N. Y. City, 
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SAMPLE CAN FREE [See Coupon 


Barrington Hall is a rich, well-matured, well-blended Mocha } 
and Java prepared for the coffee pot by an entirely new process. 

It is cut into fine particles of uniform size and is freed from the 
dust and bitter tannin-bearims chaff—the only injurious property 
in coffee—always found in coffee ground the old way. 


Send for Free Booklet, * TiE SECRET OF GOOD COFFEE” 


It explains why no other coffee can equal Barrington Hall in 
flavor, and why it can be used without il] effect by those who find 
ordinary coffee injures them. One pound of Barrington Hall 
(steel-cut) will make 20 cups more of perfect, full-strength coffee 
than the same of any other brand ground the old way. 


A DELICIOUS COFFEE 


Not a Tasteless Substitute 
CAUTION: Baker's Barrington Hall is the only genuine 
Steel-Cut Coffee. 
We own the process by patent right; and roast, steel-cut and 
pack by machinery at our factory in 1 and 2 |b. sealed tins 
3 There are so-called imitations on the market. Your protection. 








therefore, is in asking for and receiving only the Original Bare 
rington Hall Brand. 
CUT OFF THIS COUPON, 
BAKER &. CO., Coffee Importers, 
244 2d St. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me, without expense, sample can of Barrington Hall, the 
Bteel-Cut Coffee, and booklet ; in consideration 1 give herewith my gro- 
cer’s name (onthe margin 


RENNER. cis bodes cata ns ceud ened nse se cn pe cw ches ada obbe 


COUPON. 












FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


is in itself a private fire department 
for your home, office, or factory. It 
does the same work as the chemical 
engines of the regular fire department 
—but it does more, because it is al- 
ways ready for immediate use, can 
be operated by anyone, and quenches 
fires anywhere. 
@ The ‘‘ Keystone’’ Fire Extinguisher re- 
duces insurance rates. Examined and approved 
under the standard of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

‘‘ Does the Work of Fifty Pails.’’ 
@ It is the cheapest and best approved extinguisher. 
We pay freight east of Rocky Mountains. 

Our free booklet, “‘ Seconds Saved in Fighting 
Fire,’’ contains much valuable information. 
Agents wanted in every locality. No experience required. 

James Boyd & Brother 
No. 4 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT, FIRE HOSE, HOSE 














COLPLINGS, HOSE PIPES, Ete. 











— 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


Absolutely Pure and Aerated 
Distilled Water 


made in your own house with 


THE SANITARY STILL 


without trouble and at trifling 
cost. Infinitely superior to any 
filter. Write for 100-page booklet, 
free, with letters from prominent 
people. Agents wanted. 


A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO., 
68 N. Green St., Chicago. 

















Infmy winter, shall I still 
Seek abroad with fretful will, 
Wanting all that I have not? 
Let me swift that chance forestall, 
Say ‘‘ What’s mine is best of all, 
Else it were not in my lot!” 
From Lippincott’s Magazine. 





To Stevenson. 


By CHARLES KEELER. 
Wanderer o’er life’s inhospitable seas, 
With galleon sails to waft thee unto lands 
Of old romance, where jocund fancy stands, 
Luring sad hearts to youth, where tropic trees 
Rustle before the trade-wind’s welcome breeze, 
And warm blue waves roll up on coral strands, 
Or, on the reef, with clapping of white hands ; 
Teller of tales the world afar to please, 
Thy caravel sailed forth o’er chartless waves, 
But, ere it left, a mighty far-off cry 
Reached o’er the sea,—the tardy world’s acclaim : 
Hail and farewell to him who fearless braves 
The unrestoring deep with spirit high, 
Bequeathing kindliness, more prized than fame. 
—From Impressions Quarterly. 


The Question. 
By A POET IN EXILE. 
4 
This is the cry 
That echoes through the wilderness of earth 
Through song and sorrow, day and death and birth: 
Why? 
i 
It is the high 
Wall of the child with all his life to face. 
Man’s last dumb question as he reaches space: 
Why? 
—From The Japan Weekly Mail. 


Hymn of the Year. 


By THE LorpD BiIsHop OF RIPON. 

Lord of the Spring, who dost restore to earth her 
slumb’ring powers, 

And from their wintry prison-house dost liberate the 
flowers, 

Beauty in place of bondage give, wake us to liberty! 

The flowers of life are in Thy hand, oh make us fair to 
Thee! 


Lord of the Summer and the noon, who bidst Thy | 


sun to pour 

His bounteous beams on everything from an unstint- 
ing store, 

Send forth Thy summer gifts on us Thy light that we 
may see, 

Thy generous love that we may glow with warmth 
that comes from Thee. 


Lord of the Autumn and the fruit, Father of harvest 
gold, 

Who giv’st the toilers sure reward as in the days of 
old, 

Thy Spirit’s law fulfil in us, that we may fruitful be 

In love, and joy, and gentleness, in peace and purity. 


Lord of the Winter and the cold, when earth lies bleak 
and bare, 

We silent seek our wonted hearth and find a shelter 
there. 

When time has stolen flowers and fruit and life’s last 
leaf away, 

Be Thou our shelter and our home on that lone wintry 
day. 

—New York Evening Mail. 
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MODEL CGaSOLINE 


Four Cylinder, Bevel Gear Drive, Double 
Ball Bearings. Pressed Steel Frame, Side 
Entrances, Finish and Trimmings the 


Finest January Deliveries. 
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WRITE FOR ADVANCE CIRCULARS 








NATIONAL R VEHICLE CO 


1018 East 22d Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 





You can Safely Smoke in a 
Powder Magazine with a 


BARGER *?r:" 


PIPE 


This wonderful cigar-shaped pipe spill no fire or 
ashes. Its convenience, safety, and cleanliness are the 
results of exclusive patented features. 









Open, ready for filling and lighting. 


Showing porcelain container or cup removed for cleining. 

The porcelain cup is left unglazed to absorb the 
nicotine. Toclean cup, pl ce in fire. 

The BARGER SAFETY PIPE has pipe economy 
with cigar appearance and convenience. Ideal for 
smoking while pon. driving or automobiling against 
the wind at any epeed. é 

fhe pipe for sportsmen, farmers, trainmen, for 
workers in offices, workshops and factories—for every 
smoker. Praised by the ladies. Smokes freely—any 
kind of tobacco. If your dealer cannot supply you— 
we can! Sent prepaid for 50 cents. 
The Barger Safety Pipe Co., Dept. 15, Hopedale, Ill. 


LEARN TO WRITE 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





Taught by Mail Thoroughly. Taught by the 
founders of the original school. Taught in an 
expert manner, enabling you to earn expert sal- 
ary. Seven years’ successand hundreds of success- 
ful graduates. Large prospectus free on request. 
PAGE-DAVIS CO., Dept. 31, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








At the same price no others contain so much gold as the 
Krementz Plated Collar Button. Easily buttoned, easily un- 
buttoned. Stays buttoned. Booklet for postal giving much 
information, Krementz & Co., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 











MANAGER WANTED 


A manufacturing company wishes the services of a first-class man for the 
management of an important department. 

As it is desired to enlarge the scope of the business and to secure a man of 
marked business ability, who will devote himself to the affairs of the concern with 
more zeal and enthusiasm than is usual with mere employees, it is desired that he 
be able and willing, if satisfied upon thorough investigation, to make an invest- 
ment and become a director and officer in the Company. 

For particulars address: Rooms 4055 & 6 Metropolitan Building, N. Y. City 
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PERSONALS. 


A Recommendation to General Spinner,— 
Applicants for government positions under the civil 
service have a more or less discouraging time of it. It 
was not so in the olden days, says the Washington 
Post, when positions were first thrown open to women 
during the Civil War. Here is the story of the appoint- 


ment, under General Spinner, of one who is still a 


clerk in the Treasury Department : 


“Tt was in 1864,” she said, “two years after the ap- 
pointment of women had become a permanent thing. 
I was in Washington visiting a sister. I made up 
my mind that I wanted a position, and so, without say- 
ing a word to any one, I went to the Treasury and made 
my own application. I simply walked into General 
Splaner's office and said: 

‘General Spinner, I would like a position in the 
Treasury.’ The general looked up carelessly, and then 
went on with his work. 

“* How long have you been in Washington?’ he 
asked. 

“* Three years.’ 

“* What influence have you?’ he asked. 

“* What influence?’ I stammered. ‘I don’t know 
what you mean.’ I was beginning to get embarrassed. 

“* Ves, influence, he said. ‘ What Congressman do 
you know?’ 

“*T don’t know any,’ I faltered. This time the gen- 
eral threw down his pen, leaned back in his chair and 
looked at me. 

* You’ve been in Washington three years and don’t 
know any Congressman?’ he queried. ‘Good! That’s 
recommendation enough. The position is yours.’” 


King Edward’s Peculiar Tastes.--King Ed- 
ward is never conventional when he can avoid being 
so with satisfaction to himself and those around him. 
His Majesty is particularly individual in regard to his 
tastes in food, and has many peculiarities in this re- 


spect which are known to few beyond his intimate 


friends. Says a writer in 77¢-Bits (London) : 
The King is very fond of his afternoon tea, and 
having a sweet tooth, as Queen Victoria had, likes to 


But it is not so well 
known that His Majesty never by any chance partakes 
of butter, and that, moreover, he never takes tea made 
with milk, but inthe Russian fashion, witha piece of 
lemon instead. 

Similarly he has a special way of his own of making 
cottee, o 


see confectionery on the table. 


r, rather it is the way of his own particular 
Ibrahim, a dark-skinned Turk, with 
whose skill in this particular department of kitchen 
work His Majesty was at the first experience so 
pleased that he brought him home with him from one 
of his journeys abroad, and installed him in the royal 
household to do nothing else but make the King’s 
So indispensable is Ibrahim to the King that 
he is often taken abroad with him. His method of 
making the King’s coffee is as follows: First of all 
the water is boiled, and then the coffee is put in and 
allowed to “infuse.” Ibrahim then warms it again 
until the coffee grounds “rise to the top, turn over, 
and descend.” ‘The grounds are then allowed to 
settle, and finally [brahim pours off the liquid with a 
flourish of his long dark arm, the coffee as he makes it 
inthis way being superb. 

Another peculiarity of the King’s taste is for the 
German black bread which is known as ‘“ schwarz- 
brot.” It has been a favorite with him for many years ; 
but it is an acquired taste and needs much assiduous 
cultivation, for the person who tastes it for the first 
time feels that he would never care to do so again. 
However, two varieties of rye bread baked in the 
German fashion are regularly supplied by a German 
firm in the City of London for his Majesty’s use. One 
variety has a large proportion of Vienna flour added 
to the rye meal, and in the case of this bread the 
peculiar sour flavor is not so noticeable. Beginners 
who wish to train themselves to eating “ schwarzbrot’ 
usually begin with it. But it is the real “ schwartz- 


coffee-maker, 


cottee. 





MOTHERS Would your little ones enjoy 
a magazine full of beautiful 
pictures and stories made expressly for them? 


If so, send for a free copy. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ MAGAZINE, Box 12, Salem, Mass. 
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The Stars of the Show 


Again the Ford Cars held the “center of the stage” 


at the New York show. 


Experienced motorists were enthusiastic in praise of Henry Ford’s advanced ideas and 
the universal query “ What has Ford this year?” emphasized the fact that the Auto- 
mobile world looks to Henry Ford for the ultimate perfection of motor-driven vehicles. 


For 1905 we have the Forp Mopet ‘‘B” with a 
four-cylinder (vertical) engine, extra long wheel base, 
side entrance tonneau, direct drive, and an absolutely 
new and original idea in driving construction. Weight 
is 1700 lbs., and as the engine develops more than 29 
H. P., it gives the car more power for its weight 
than any Automobile of similar type. 

The Ford driving-frame is such an evident ad- 
vance in construction that everyone interested ought 
to have our new catalogue describing this wonderful 
Ford invention. Price of Model ‘“‘ B,’’ $2,000. 


FORD MODEL B, PRICE $2000 
The Forp Mopet “‘C”’ has a 10 H. P. , double 


opposed motor with the successful Ford planetary 
transmission, a lengthened wheel base and perfect 
distribution of weight, making it the most practical 


» caron the market for t 
Ka or for ordinary family use 
} is $950, with detachable 


business or professional men 
I he price of Model “‘ C” 


tonneau, so the car can be 


used as a runabout if desired. 


F 
by light, 


Economy of maintenance, always a feature of the 
ord cars, is further guaranteed in the 1905 Models, 
strong construction and mechanical sim- 


plicity and excellence. 


FORD MODEL C, PRICE $950 


Catal- 


=e sent on request, 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Trade supplied by Ford Motor 


Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 








99% of a camera’s 
value is in the lens 


The Grand Prize 


at the World’s Fair has 
been awarded to the 


GOERZ LENS 


in competition with the world. Goerz 
lenses are essential in the making of 
perfect pictures. 

The manufacturers have always 
claimed to make the best lenses in 
the world—competition has proved it. 
Catalog Free. 

Main Office: 
Berlin-Friedenaw, Germany. 
Offices: 
4 and 5 Holborn Circus, London, England. 
22 Rue De |’Entrepot, Paris. 


Cc. P. GOERZ, 


Branch 


BURPEE’ 


SEEDS GROW AND 
WIN MORE PRIZES 


than the products of any other 
Gold 
won A Grand 
Prize for vegetables at the St. 


brand! Besides several 


Medals they 


Louis Exposition. 


If you intend to try Burpee’s Seeds we 
will mail free our Complete Catalogue 
of 178 pages, with beautiful colored 
plates and illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken at our famous Fordhook 
Farms, the largest trial grounds in 
America. Write to-day! 





Room 34, 52 E. Union Square, New York. | 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CQ., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 








The Red Poocher, by SEUMAS MACMANUS.—A | 
story bubbling over with Irish wit. 75cents. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 





FOR : MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 


“The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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No Binding 
When Bending 


Suspenders 


never bind the shoulders or pull the but- 
tons. You cannot get into a position 
that will defy this perfect self-adjust- 
ment. There is no strain anywhere. 
That's why they are so comfortable— 
that’s why they wear so long. None 
soeasy. Anabsolute guarantee with 
every pair. Price 50c and $1.00, 
every store everywhere or mailed 
postpaid. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 333 Shirley, Mass. 








Safety Razor 


24 RAZORS 


IN ONE 
300 Velvet Shaves 


WITHOUT 
STROPPING 


Ask your dealer or send 





for an interesting booklet 

giving our thirty-day free 
trialoffer. Awarded Gold Medal 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


The Gillette Sales Ca. 


1640 Manhattan Building, - CHICAGO. 


References: Continental National Bank, Chicago 
Dun s and Bradstreet’s. 











THE APPLE 


For Gas Engines, Launches, AUTOMATic 


Automobiles, etc. 
No more belt, battery, commutator trou- 
bles. Dirt and water proof. 
Easily attached, increases power 
and speed. Send for full par- 4 
ticulars on our storage batteries, & 
spark coils, timing devices, 
spark plugs, our Gray Muffler, 
and all kinds of ignition apparatus. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
125 Beaver Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Song Poems Wanted 


ONE SUCCESS MEANS A FORTUNE. I write the 
music and submit to all the New York Music Publishers. 
Cc. F. MILLER, Room 723, 1135 Broadway, New York 
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brot,” the genuine sour black bread which most fre- 
quently finds its way to the King’s table,and His Ma- 
jesty thoroughly enjoys it. 

One of the King’s favorite dishes at the dinner-table 
is a minute chicken on a morsel of toast. These little 
“ poussins,” as they are called by the poulterer, yield 
but two or three mouthfuls of delicate, white flesh, 
and in London they are retailed at such high prices 
that they are a rare dainty. Nevertheless, in the 
West of Ireland they are sold by barefooted peasant 
girls, who charge only 6d. each for them. 

His Majesty is extremely abstemious in regard to 
liquid refreshment ; but here again he has considerable 
individuality of taste, and perhaps this is most 
curiously exemplified in the case of the “cocktail” 
which is his own invention. This is made up of a 
little rye whisky, some crushed ice, a small square of 
pineapple, a piece of lemon peel, a few drops of 
maraschino, ditto of champagne, a dash of Angostura 


bitters, and powdered sugar, sufficient to bring the | 


mixture exactly up to the royal requirements. 





Mr. Leupp Got Even.—Previously to taking up 
the duties of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Francis 
E. Leupp called upon his predecessor, Mr. Jones, to 
talk over the business of the office, and the following 
occurred, according to a Washington despatch to the 
New York J7imes: 

“ By the bye, Mr. Leupp,” said the commissioner, 
““T have just been informed that my business matters 
have so shaped themselves that I will not be obliged to 
leave Washington until next March. I have decided, 
therefore,to remain on the pay-roll at least until the 
4th.” 

“That’s most extraordinary, Mr. Commissioner,” 
said Mr. Leupp. “I have made all my arrangements 
to begin work on the 3d; public notice of the fact has 
been given, and your decision puts me in a most em- 
barrassing position.” 

“T can’t help that, Leupp,” said the commissioner. 


“T got a chance to stay on the pay-roll three months | 


longer, and you will have to make the best of it.” 

Two days later Mr. Leupp discovered that he had 
been made the victim of a practical joke. 
made up his mind to get even. 

On Friday Commissioner Jones was informed by an 
employee of the office of the Secretary of the Interior 
that before transferring his accounts to Mr. Leupp it 
would be necessary for him to turn into the Treasury 
a sum equal to the amount of a year’s salary, which is 
$5,000. 

““ What’s that?” said the commissioner. ‘* What do 
you mean by it? There must be some mistake.” 

“ There is no mistake,” said Mr. Leupp’s emissary, 
for such he proved later to be. ‘* You owe the Govern- 
ment a year’s salary. In your letter to the President 
you state that your resignation becomes effective Jan- 
uary 1,1904. Technically, therefore, you have not been 


Then he 


| a commissioner for a year.” 


“ What’s that?” 
face turning red. 


exclaimed the commissioner, his 
“ Am I dreaming or the victim of a 


| practical joke?” 


“T am merely stating a fact, Mr. Commissioner,” was 


the reply. 


Then the Commissioner of Indian Affairs made a 


| flying leap for his desk and fished out his letter of res- 
| ignation to the President. 
| covered that he had told the President his resignation 


And, sure enough, he dis- 


took effect January 1, 1904. He was then apprised that 


the conspiracy against him had been conceived by his 


| successor, Mr. Leupp. 


“T take off my hat to Mr. Leupp,” he said. 
will now cry quits.” 


“'We 








BERMUDA AND THE “ BERMUDIAN,” 


Now that the northern states are in the grip of winter, 
Bermuda, that little Arcadia where everything is beautiful 
either in form, color, or odor, attracts attention. Thither 
the Quebec Steamship Company maintains a weekly ser- 
vice with well-appointed steamships, of which the new 
Bermudian, a twin-screw steel vessel of 5,500 tons burden, 
represents the atme of marine architecture. From New 
York the trip is now made in 48 hours. 

Bermudian life is essentially out of doors. The mean 
temperature is 65° Fahrenheit. Persons who wish to 
escape the rigors of winter, who love the beautiful, and 
who enjoy the quiet simple life which this idyllic spot 
affords should send for the descriptive booklet on Bermuda 
recently published by the Quebec Steamship Company; 
it may be had for the asking from their agents, A. E 
Outerbridge & Co., 39 Broadway, New York. The winter- 
season passenger rates are very moderate, and range from 
three cents a mile upward. Round-trip tickets good for 
six months may be had for $50. 
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Pears 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 





~ | OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


_ position. 

| Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789. 
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‘& Home 


§ KINDERGARTEN 


| For Mothers 

A practical plan of kindergarten especially 
adapted to home use. Covers entire year. Arranged 
according to season. Can be commenced at any 
time. Saves time and worry, is inexpensive. Enables 


the mother to keep her children amused with right 

materials, and at the same time instruct them ac- 

cording to most approved kindergarten principles. 
\ll necessary materials are furnished free. 


CATALOGUE Write for Catalogue, giving synopsis and 


full description of our mail course. 


FREE valuable to you, but we send it free. 


HOME KINDERCARTEN SCHOOL 
525 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 


It’s 














=, GUARANTEED 
WATER BONDS 


Write for Circular L, and New York, Boston, Phila 
delphia, and Pittsburgh bank references, 


MUNICIPAL Cac 
| Conn EL 





PAID-UP CAPITAL 


JAMES S. KUHN, 
President. 


$200,000.00 
L. L. McCLELLAND, 


Sec’y and Treasurer. 


‘Send for this 


Print your own cards, circulars, &¢c 
Press $5. Small newspaper press $18- 
Money saver. Print for others, big profits’ 
+ 4 Typesetting easy, printed rules sent 
‘rite to makers for catalog, presses, type, 
paper, &c. THE PRESS CO., MERIDEN, CONN, 
by Success Magazine, on a 

Wanted, y Straight Salary Basis 
a young man or woman in every county to take « harge of our snb- 


scription business. A few traveling positions also open. Posi- 
tions permanent. References required, Apply to 


Success Magazine, Desk 98, Universit, 


Building, New Yor 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Cool.—“ Edith!” the old gentleman bawled from 
the head of the stairs, ‘‘ you just ask your young man 
if he doesn’t think it’s near bedtime.” 

“ Very well, pa,” replied the dear girl in the parlor ; 
then, after a pause, “ Jack says Yes, if you’re sleepy, go 
to bed, by all means.’”’— Philadelphia Press. 





A Primer of Literature.— What is the Literature 
of to-day? 

Fiction. 

How is Fiction divided ? 

Into Historical Novels and Nature Books. 

What is a Historical Novel? 

One that shows no trace of History or of Novelty. 

What is a Nature Book? 

A volume of misinformation about animals. 

Why are Nature Books popular just now? 

Because they are the fashion. 

Mention some recent Nature Books. 

“ The Lions of the Lord,” “ Pigs in Clover,” “ The 
Octopus,” ‘“ The Blue Goose,” and “ The Sea Wolf.” 

What are the best-selling books ? 

Those which sell the best people. 

What is a Magazine? 

A small body of Literature entirely surrounded by 
advertisements. 

Why isa comic paper so called? 

Because it’s so funny that anybody buys it. 

What is a Critic? 

A Critic is a man who writes about the books he 
doesn’t like. 

What is Poetry? 

Lines of words ending with the same sound. 

What is a Minor Poet? 

A poet not yet twenty-one years of age. 

What is a Major Poet? 

There isn’t any. 

What is a Publisher? 

A man who is blamed if a book doesn’t sell, and ig- 
nored if it does. 

What does a publisher mean by Problem Novels ? 

All, except Kipling’s and Mrs. Humphry Ward’s. 





What makes a book a phenomenal success ? 
Much bad, much pad, and much ad.—Carolyn Wells 
in The Metropolitan Magazine. 





The Times Have Changed.— 
In Eden, once, a rib became 
A woman, so they say; 
But now its ribbons that become 
The woman of to-day. 
Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune. 
The Real Thing.—First SKATER: 
hurt vourself when you fell just then?” 
SECOND SKATER: “Oh, no. I had a lovely time. 
When the back of my head struck the ice I thought I | 
was at an all-star performance.”—Detroit Free Press. 
To Get the Good of It. — When 
seven, saw a funeral procession pass the house she 
turned to her mother and asked, “ Do all funerals 


‘Did you | 


have carriages ?” 

“ Yes, dear,” answered her parent. 

*“ Then,” said Edna, ‘‘ when I die and go to my own 
funeral, please, mother, may I sit on top with the 
coachman and do the driving ?”—Lipfpincot?’s Maga- 
zine. 

Just the Case.—‘I refuse to talk to you, sir,” 
roared the indignant old father. “If you will come 


| 


| | need it all the time—for the bathroom, sick-room, bed- 
room, den, or office ; for light cooking, heating water 


Edna, aged | 


letrww< 


Archibald Monday. Three alarms of fire 


Times-Star, Oct. 25, 1904. 





HOT ASHES CAUSE MANY 
FIRES, SAYS ARCHIBALD. i 


1 
“Now is the season to warn the householder lt 
against the danger of setting fire to his premises | qi 
by cans of hot ashes carelessly dumped into recep- a 
tacles or piled in a cellar while yet capable of | q lid. 
igniting inflammable material,’? said Fire Chief | 
had Ww 9, 93 
been sounded the night before, and the cause of | r Ask your dealer for itt Ss 
each was hot ashes. ‘It is well to be sure that the | 
ashes are not dumped into a receptacle that they $ 
are likely to ignite, or piled near any wall. Before 
the winter is over we will probably have 30 fires, 
at least, traceable to hot ashes.’ ”— Cincinnati 
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Chief of I Fire Department Gives q 
Sime, 


Warning’ to. Citizens: 
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Nofear of fire 


if hot ashes are dumped into 


Witt’s 


Corrugated 


Can 


Made of steel, galvanized. Rim (not 
can bottom) touches floor. Close-fitting 


Fire-proof. Strongest can made, 


(** Witt’s Can’’ stamped in lid.) 


Acknowledged everywhere by those who have used them, 
to be the only safe, neat, sanitary can for ashes or garbage. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, send us his name; we will 
send you through him, on his order, Can or pai 


on approval. 


Three Sizes: 


If you like it, pay the dealer; if not, NO. 1—1534x26 in. 
send it back; we will protect thedealer No. 2-18, 526 in. 
and it won’t cost youacent. If you No. 3—20/4x26 in. 
have no dealer order direct from us. 
Write us for further information. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept-K Cincinnati,O. 


Pail, two sizes: 
5 and 7 gal. 





MAKE A STOVE of 
your LAMP or GAS JET 


by attaching a 


GIANT 
HEATER 


heat any ordinary room 


the light. 





On Round Wieck 

Lamp structed brass globe that ace 

intensifies, and radiates the 

your central-draught lamp or gas jet that ordinarily 
goes to waste—giving a thorough and uniform heat. 

Attracts cold airon the vacuum principle, thoroughly 


warming, purifying, and circulating the air. 


| no ashes, or trouble. 


The Giant Heater is easily applied to 


chimney, gas jet, or any mantle burner (artificial or 
Absolute ly no danger as heater in no 


natural gas), 
way interfe ‘res with the combustion. 


here isn’t a home in the country that does not at 


some time of the year need a Giant Heater 


for shaving, warming babies’ food, ete. 
“*T have had my Giant Heater for a year, 


pend on it altogether to heat my study room. The 
the Giant 
ven in the 
Col. 


dimensions of the room are 12x14 feet, but 


Heater will make it warm and comfortable e 


coldest weather.”—Laura Blood, Longmont, 


s Polished Brass Complete, $1.50 
Price, Nickel-plated on Brass, $2.00 


SEND TO-DAY FOR A HEATER—we will send 
it by first express, or mail, all charges pre- 
paid. Fully guaranteed. 

If you want more information send for 
book let. 

GIANT HEATER CO. 
964 Monmouth St., 


getting Heat and Light at One Cost 

The Giant Heater so applied will 
weather, without interfering with 

Economical, as no more gas or oil is 


consumed with our heater attached. 
This heater is a scientifically con- 





=e 
Springfield, Mass. On Gas Flame 




























On Mantle 
Burner 


in zero 


umulates 
heat from 


No odor, 


any lamp 


and some 


and I de- 











ij HOW FAR DO YOU 
‘» WALK IN A DAY? 


Did it ever occur to you that perhaps you 
walked miles just going around your home, 
shop or office? Perhaps you'd like to know. If 
so, get a Pedometer. Pedometer is an in- 
genious affair that goes when you go and 
stops when you stop. This instrument has 
heretofore cost from ten to fifteen dollars. It 
is not a toy, but an accurate and valuable 
recorder of distances. 


ptbomeTeR FREE! 


by sendiug us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to MODERN 
MACHINERY, our monthly magazine, which will keep you 

ted on the great progress which is being madein the ma- 
chinery world (andifyou would keep abreast of the times you 
must read MODERN MACHINERY), Rateceeney written, well 
illustrated. Sample Copy, 10¢; $1.00 per year—an a Pedometer, 
ae bangs ibe Now. 


ERN MACHINERY COMPANY. 
820 Seo xity Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


RHEUMATISM 


RELIEVED 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


New Remedy Discovered Which Ab- 
sorbs Acid Impurities Through 
the Large Foot Pores. 


A DOLLAR PAIR FREE 
On Approval—Write To-day. 


Don’t take medicine for Rheumatism, but 
send your name to the makers of Magic Foot 
Drafts, the great Michigan discovery which is 
relieving every kind of Rheumatism without 
medicine—chronic or acute—Muscular, Sciatic, 
Lumbago, Gout, etc., no matter in what part of 
the body. You'll get the Drafts by return mail. 
If you are satisfied with the relief they give, 
send us one dollar. 
If not, send nothing. 
You Decide. 

Magic Foot Drafts 
possess the remark- 
able quality of ab- 
sorbing from the blood the impurities which 
cause Rheumatism, relieving where everything 
else has failed. They are even relieving cases 
of 30 and 40 years’ standing. They will relieve 
you. Send your name to-day to Magic Foot 
Draft Co., T F 21 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
Our splendid new book on Rheumatism comes 
free with the Drafts. Send no money—only 
your name. 


TRADE MARK 





Write to-day. 





67% 


First Mortgage Farm 


Loans 








years. Interest paid cath mth annually. 


not good enough security for our own 


booklet ‘* We’re Right on the Ground,’ 





We have them for sale $200 to $2,500 running for five 


these loans with our own money and sell them as 
chance may offer, hence have nothing to sell that is 


inspect every piece of land before placing a loan on 
same, and never loan to exceed 40 per cent. of actual 
selling value. We have been making these loans since 

Never lost a dollar for an investor yet.. Send for 


scriptive matter of the country, com slete descriptive 
list of on-hand loans, ete. We are reliable and finan- 
cially responsible. Can you sell our loans to investors? 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Box 8, Grand Forks, N. D. 


We make 


money. We 


128 page de- 
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The Perfect Perpetual Calendar’ 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 








Promptly relieve 
Throat and Lung Troubles. 
A simple remedy. 





GOUI & rere UNUANT TSM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR'S PILLS 
afe, Sure, Effective: 50c. & 
Sateen or 22% 0S S 





Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked tc mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Old Hampshire Bond, 
made <a _ little better 
than scems necessary,” 


is good paper for business sta- 





tionery—many discriminating 


business men have told us it is! 
the best. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“ Look for the Water Mark’ 


Have your printer show you the OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BoNnD Book of Specimens— 
or, better still, write us for a copy. It 
contains suggestive letterheads, and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed, and 
engraved on the white and 14 colors of 
OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonn. 


Please write on your present 
letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Co. 
South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world 





making bond paper exclusively 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered 
Through the 















LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 






Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
Common Sense 
~ Method of 

FT PRP ; Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF 
EACH WORD AND PH RASE. A few minutes’ practice 


several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough 
mastery of conversational Freneh, German, Spanish, or 


Italian, Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 
International Language-Phone Method 
1103 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y. 














What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-top” is 
the best and simplest device for making 


Copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, Without deposit, on 
\ ten (10) days’ trial. 
ewe Price $7.50less trade 
S discount of 83%% or $5 net 

THE FELIX A, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, L111 John St., New York City 








Peter Moller’s! 


Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor. Children take it without persua- § 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never “repeats.”’ 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

Not sold in bulk. You know you get 


the genuine when you receive the 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 


SOLE AGENTS 








100 Copies from pen-written and 50 | 


@ Addresses and Resolutions 


engrossed and illuminated for 
Club and Society Committees, 


203 Broapway, New Yorx 


trated catalogue. 


around when you are sober to ask me for my daughter 
I may consider the matter.” 

“When I’m shober? Thash all right, old man, 
thash all right. Glad to do it. Only I never seem to 
want her when I’m shober.”—Chicago Record-Heraid. | 

A Charge.—FrReEpDaA: “Oh, Arthur, may I ask the 
clergyman to omit the word ‘ obey’ from the marriage 
service ?” 

ARTHUR (thinking of his future wife’s large bank 
ing account): “ Certainly, dear. Just tell him to make 
it “ love, honor, and supply.”—/udy. 











Current Events. 





Foreign. 


Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


January 9.— Port Arthur’s shattered garrison 
marches out of the captured fortress on its way 
to Japanese prisons. According to reports, 
General Stoessel believed, up to the time of his 


surrender, that Kuropatkin was only 20 miles | 


distant from Port Arthur with a relief force. 
The sessions of the North Sea Commission are 
resumed in Paris. 


January 10.—Tokyo reports. that the Russian army 


in Manchuria is becoming disorganized, and 
that there is wide distrust of Kuropatkin among 
his generals. 


January 11.—The second squadron of the Baltic fleet 
enters the Suez Canal bound for Madagascar. 
The Emperors of Russia and Japan grant the 
Kaiser's request that he be permitted to confer 
decorations on Generals Nogi and Stoessel. 


January 12.— Marshal Oyama’s army, reinforced 
from Port Arthur, is reported to number 388,000 
men with 1,245 guns. The North Sea Commis- 
sion’s rules of procedure provide that the British 
side of the Dogger Bank case shall be heard first, 
and that all testimony shall be taken in public. 
General Nogi reports the transfer at Port Arthur 
complete ; $0,000 shells and 30 tons of ammuni- 
tion were surrendered. 


January 13. Two thousand Cossack raiders attack 
New-Chwang and destroy sections of the rail- 
road south of Liao-Yang; the raiders are re- 
pulsed by the Japanese. _A Russian protest 
against alleged violations of neutrality by China 
is presented to Secretary Hay by Count Cassini. 


January 15.—Japan accuses the Russians of viola- 
ting China’s neutrality in making a raid on New- 
Chwang through neutral territory; Secretary 
Hay may ask the Powers to act in concert to 
ees further violations by either of the com- 
Jatants. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 

January 9.— The rivalry between Mr. Witte and 
Prince Mirski, it is said, will end in the former 
succeeding the latter as Minister of the Interior 
of Russia. 


January 10.— The treaty of peace between Chile and 
Bolivia is signed. 
A lieutenant and private of the United States 


cavalry are killed in a battle with Moro outlaws 
in Jolo. 


The French Foreign Minister declares that the 








-BOOK LOVERS, 
AT LOW PRICES 


Coats of Arms 


EMBLAZONED IN 
CORRECT STYLE 











- 


Ames & Rollinson 


Send 2c. stamp for illus- 





EDUCATIONAL 

: lites a SR en SSE EE ES A 
Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls, 

THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. n 
ideal school.’ Advan- 
tages of N. Y. city. All 
departments. Special 
courses in Art, Music, 
Literature, Languages. 


etc. For illustrated 
circular V, address, 























Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M . 


[January 21, 1905 





TRAVEL 


Delightful Mid-Winter Cruises 


BY THE 
Palatial Twin-Screw Cruising Steamer 


‘‘Prinzessin Victoria Luise”’ 


To the WEST INDIES 
Leaving New York February 2d and March 7th, 
1905, duration from 24 to 28 days. Covering the 
picturesque islands of the Caribbean Sea, includ- 
ing Nassau, Cuba (Santiago and Havana), 
Jamaica (Kingston), Porto Rico (San Juan), St. 
Thomas, Barbados (Bridgetown), Trinidad (Port 
of Spain, Pitch Lake’, Martinique (Fort de 
France, St Pierre, Mt. Pelee), Venezuela ‘La 
Guayra, Caracas, Valencia, Puerto Czbcllo), 

Cura ‘oa and Bermuda, Hamilton. 

These cruises should appeal to all 
lovers of Winter cruises under such 
splendid conditions. Send for hand- 
some illustrated book, which tells of 
this and other attractive cruises. 


Hamburg American Line 
37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 








THE CREAT SOUTHWEST 


with its famous 


Rice, Oil and Sugar Fields 


LOUISIANA 


AND 


TEXAS 


best reached by 


Southern 
Pacific 


OPERATING THROUGH DAILY SERVICE 





Inquire 


PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. 

§ 349 Broadway BaxLtTimore, Piper Building, 

t 1 Broadway Baltimore St. 
Syracuse, 129 So. Franklin St. 


Boston, 170 Washington St. 
New York ; 




















CHARMING INDIAN LEGENDS 


and stories of animals and the woods in ‘* Kuloskap 
the Master.” - Send for handsome illustrated circular. 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


Readers of Taz Lrrrrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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TRAVEL Sultan of Morocco has restored the French mili- TRAVEL 
fary partners and that the crisis has been re 
ieved. 











January 11.—Natives on the upper Kongo are re- 
ported to have revolted, storming the American 
and Catholic missionary stations, and murder- 
ing white settlers. 





January 13.—The United States demands the annul- 
ment of the sentence against an American for al- 
leged complicity in the bond frauds ; energetic 


SS 2 F intervention is threatened. 
es 


7] Z y January 15.—M. Combes and his Ministry decide to 
A Hy | 


resign, in order to allow the uniting under a new 
Cabinet of those elements which are hostile to 
the Premier. 


The American Chamber of Commerce in Berlin 
sends a petition to President Roosevelt urging a 
reciprocity treaty with Germany. 

















Carlo), Syracuse, Malta, Alexandria 
(the Pyramids of Gizeh and Sak- 


Domestic. 
An Ideal Vacation CONGRESS. 
: t January 9.—Senate: The Omnibus Claims bill is 
The perfect climate and passed, and Senator Morgan speaks against the 
wonderful natural attractions Statehood bill. | 
of Jamaica offer a most tempt- House: The resolution providing for holding the P 
ing and easy escape from the inaugural ball in the Pension Building is Grand Oriental Cruise 
“ : ‘ adopted. 
discomforts of a Northern ‘ TO 
Winter. : we Joneary _ Semete: ene ar aaseneugete to the 
Y racati Statehood bill suggested by the Indian Affairs 
For " pap ersaage e pt a committee are adopted. More protests against MADEIRA, SPAIN ' 
enjoyment there - no spo Senator Smoot are presented. 
of the West Indich” Metinel iopentinest apsiat felge Sasvee| | / SO MEDITERRAREAN 
4 : es of impeach agains ge Sway 
The four days’ sea-trip is are presented. : AND ; 
made on new vessels that January 11.—Senate: Senator Newlands speaks in The ORIENT 
afford the traveler every com- favor of his yr ged gi to the govern- 
, ment control of railroads. The Smoot hearing in-Seagw 7 ; 
fort and luxury 4 resumed ; evidence is heard in support of the By the Twin 0.5. BRGEES | r 
ormons. Bi- 
U ye? agee T foams: _ Army Soerovetatios Pt, coun From New York ( i 
ered, 2gd_an amendment to cut off full pay o ) 
Ried Tete Gove -1).-S, Mail retired dfficérs in state service is adopted. JANUARY 30, 1905 | 
Steamships 6 a ; , : , | 
January 12.—Senate: The Legislative Appropria- A Cruise of 76 Days ; 
Admiral Dewey Admiral Schley tion bill is taken up and the bill of the Merchant ” P| 
Admiral Sampson Admiral Farragut Marine Commission is reported. r Costing from $300 upwards | 
Sail weekly from Boston and Phila- i : The Swayne impeachment charges are 3 { 
delphia. New American built ascussed. t Itinerary includes: Funchal (Madei- i 
Steamshi BUCKMAN and : ¢ sit ee Pa Pas ra), Cadiz (Seville, Granada, the Al- | 
WATSON weekly from Baltimore. se te gee The Legislative’A ppropriation hambra), Gibraltar, Malaga, Algiers, 7 
Round Trip 5 spciation | One Way House: Discussion of the Swayne impeachment Gonos, Villefranche (Mice and. Bonte { 
a 


1 Stateroom § $40 charges is continued. 





lag nga beg on eae January oe pp : Senator Rovesiiey makes an karah, Luxor, etc.), Beyrouth (Damas- i | 
1 Bemagy Fes Rica, pons Fag wasenineetal seeeniee to ix a time for a vote on cus and oe — are 5 
pnts ne Donen Amerie. House: All records in private pension legislati seer yw ye mer tieedty; ~ / Bicaes / 
ng RR lagers (mec ension legislation Dead Sea), Constantinople (Bosphorus ] 

“4 Happy Month in Jamaica” are broken, 459 bills being passed in 108 minutes. to the Black Sea), Pirzus ( Athens), Kala- | 
is the title of a beautiful book : maki (Corinth, Mycenez, Argos and Ti- | 
we wil] send you free of cost, to- OTHER DomEstTIcC NEws. ryns), Nauplia (Greece), Messina, Paler- ‘| 
gether with our monthly paper, January 9.— Attorney-General Moody closes his mo, Naples and Genoa. The steamer Fi 

The Golden Caribbean. argument against the Beef trust in the United then returns to New York. 














a States Supreme Court. 
United Fruit Company, Charles W. Fairbanks sends his resignation as 
Long Wharf, Boston. United States Senator to the governor of In- 
5 North Wharves, Philadelphia. diana. 
Hughes & Henry Sts., Baltimore, ; 
321 Charles St., New Orleans. January 10.—Alva Adams is inaugurated governor 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. of Colorado; ex-Governor Peabody declares 
that he will contest the seat. 
Thomas Cook & Son. Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, accepts the appoint 
ee gery S ,of Missouri, )point- 
Hat Tee ah RRO ete ment to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
A bomb is exploded near the statue of Frederick 
the Great in Washington, but no harm is done. 












Number limited to 350 persons 
All arrangements strictly first-class 
Send for Tilustyghed Booklet, Rates, etc. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1229 WALNUT St. 
CHICAGO, 159 RANDOLPR ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 401 CALIFORNIA St. 
Boston, 70 StatE St. St, LOvIs, 901 OLIVE Sr, 
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January 11.—President Roosevelt decides to call an 
extra session of Congress, probably next fall, to 
consider railroad rate legislation. aaeensecascscaain oFosn neomenee 

. : The President announces that he will withdraw , ) | eee. 

University the arbitration treaties pending in the Senate if \ h L I ~ I 


ws, 
amendments neutralizing their intended effect pe “FOREIGN | if L RS 



















Ss ye35 
B=. SS Travel are made 
; m . - : ? Our personal attention to all details of 
Do you care for History ? THEN GO January 12.—The contest for governdt in Colorado travel affords patrons of our small, ex- 
Are you interested in Art? T > greed ; the pasintare 2 asked to one the elusive parties every tnellity for the : 
Do you enjoy Scenery? allot-boxes inthe suspected precincts in Denver fullest enjoyment of a trip abroad. 
) J y x 0 GREECE and elsewhere in the State. Established quarter ofa century. 


Sailing Dates: Oriental. 18 February ; 
Annual Spring, 29 April; Norway-Sweden, 
15 June; Annual long Summer and Vari- 


For the best of each is there. January 13.— Representative Warner, of Illinois, is 


OUR. YACHTING CRUISE appointed Commissioner of Pensions. 


$ > maw tne ‘ President Roosevelt sends the report of the Pan- ations, 17 June; (Insh Section, 9 June); Summer Mediterranean, 
is the only way to see Greece. ama Canal Commission to Congress accom- MT Special Mediterr mat 27 June; Midsummer, 19 July. 
j ; Fie. etd an andina th > hon TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE, 
Bureau of University Travel, 201 Clarendon St., Boston. panied by a letter recommending that he be in Dear idianeabeitbech 2. ideeed tnsetalind adiiiatetion. “ania 





vested with complete control of the work, and 
ics that the number of commissioners be reduced. 
Tenth year. Two high-class tours | . : ry ee aes : oe on 
EUROP at modorate-vrice. “Boutharn route Che Missouri legislative committee begins an in- 
May 30; Northern route June 21. quiry into campaign contributions by brewers. 
Address DR. M. M. KUGLER, 426 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 








| CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


January 15.—William Williams, Commissioner of 15,801 tons, one of the finest. largest and 


ee — a Immigration, resigns. steadiest steamers in the world. 
Select two months’ Summer Tour. $ maenaaines “ ee: ime eat eee oe rae oO T H E oO R I E N 
urd Q Small party. Best steamers. Per- 
EUROPE and ORIEN T February 2 to April 13, 1905 
ED a Seventy days, costing only $400 and up, 


sonal escort, Apply at once. Rev. 
L. D. Temple, Watertown Z, Mass. 








Twenty-fourth season of uninterrupted success. ae Sait including shore excursions. oi 
porrenenenennesniaein neces Comfort and leisure. Thorough sightseeing under ex- SPECIAL FEAT RES: leira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, ii 
: : pert guidance. Limited parties. All arrangements | 9 days in Egypt and the Holy Land, Constantinople, Athens, i 
EUROP Unexcelled tour. Select party. Personal first elass. Special tours arranged for small | Rome, the Riviera, etc. Tickets good to stop over im Europe. | 
escort of college professor. Apply early. private parties. DR. and MRS, HOWARD NUMEROUS ESCORTED PARTIES TO EUROPE. |) 
Rev. J. KF. L. RASCHEN, EASTON, PA, S. PAINE, 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, NX. ¥.| FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York iS 
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CHESS. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


{All communications for this Department should be | 


addressed : ‘“‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” } 
Problem 1,024. 
Composed for THE LITERARY DiIGEsT by 
THE REv. W. RECH. 


Black — Nine Pieces. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 


B7; 3Q0K3; 1p2Sipi; biPSpiri;4k3; 


1P2p3;4pibi; 4B3. 


White mates in two moves. 


Problem 1,025. 


THE Rev. J. JESPERSEN. 
Black— Ten Pieces. 
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White— Twelve Pieces. 
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White mates in three moves. 


Problem 1,026. 
Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
F. S. FERGUSON, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Black- Three Pieces. 


Paes tPips0r: 1pekSzs1: 































JIU-JITSU is a system of exe 





through China in 
other nation. Th 
the persistent pr 
skilled in the art. 
perfect health an 


tem of physical 


and strength. 


The friendly fe 
secrets of the J 


OF JIU-JITSU 
Ryu School of 


school of Japar 


An intensely 


methods know 
to learn more 
should write tc 
by return mail 


THE COME ALONG 
ONE OF THE 40 METHODS KNOWN TO 
JIU JITSU FOR PARALYZING THE ARM. 
USED BY JAPANESE POLICEMEN IN 
ARRESTING OBSTREPEROUS PERSONS 


nese, though small of stature, possess almost superhuman strength. In the allied march 


twenty-five centuries of constant practice and improvement. It is a sys- 


Its basis is strategy and skill. As a means of self-defense, men or women 
versed in JIU-JITSU can protect themselves against persons twice their size 


Jiu-Jitsu Successfully Taught by Mail 


For over 2,000 years the principles of Jiu-Jitsu have been" religiously guarded. 
By an Imperial edict the teaching of the system was forbidden outside oi Japan. 





[January 21, 1905. 


su sSNSe" MOMTSV 


The Japanese National System of Physical Training and Self-Defence 


rcise that develops strength and endurance. The Japa- 


1900, they repeatedly out-marched the soldiers of every 
ey attributed their strength and powers of endurance to 
ractice of JIU-JITSU. Every soldier of the Mikado is 

JIU-JITSU embodies the ideal principles of attaining 
d perfect physical development It is the evolution of 


training and self-defense which surpasses all others. 





eling, however, existing between Japan and the United States has 


been instrumental in releasing Jiu-Jitsu from its oath-bound secrecy, and all the 


apanese National System of Physical Culture and Self-Defense are 


now being revealed to the American people for the first time by the YABE SCHOOL 


, at Rochester, N.Y. Mr. Y. K. Yabe, formerly of the Ten-Shin 
Jiu-Jitsu, has formulated a correspondence course which contains 


full instruction in Jiu-Jitsu. It is identical with the course taught in the leading 


FIRST LESSON SENT FREE 


interesting book which explains the principles of Jiu-Jitsu has just 


been written by Mr. Yabe. As long as the edition lasts, this book, together with 
the first lesson in the art, will be sent free to interested persons. The lesson is fully 
illustrated with full-page half-tone engravings, and shows one of the mose effective 


n to Jiu-Jitsu for disposing of a dangerous antagonist. If you desire 

about the closely-guarded secrets of this marvellous science, you 
»-day for this free book and specimen lesson, They will be sent you 
» postpaid. Address 


THE YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, 351-D, Realty Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Light 


The Finsen Treatment 
FOR SKIN DISEASES 





Two Special Cruises to 
the Mediterranean 


By the Twin-Screw Cruising Steamer 


“Prinzessin Victoria Luise” 
FROM NEW YORK, APRIL 4th, 1905 
DURATION 24 DAYS 
Itinerary—Azores (25 hours’ stay), 
Madeira (27 hours), Canary Islands 
(122 hours), Gibraltar (Granada, Al- 
hambra, 63 hours), Algiers (34 hours), 
Palermo (11 hours, Naples (2% 

hours), and Genoa. : 

This same steamer will continue 
on a i4-day cruise to Hamburg, 
Leaving Genoa April 30th, 1505, for 
Villefranche, Corsica, Sardinia, 
Tunis, Algiers, Oran, Gibraltar. 
Lisbon, Oporto, Dover and Ham- 
burg. Where can the tourist or one 
in search of health find such a de- 
lightful cruise as this ? 

Tearn more about them by send- 
ing for book giving details of these 
and other cruises. 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


2 





Agencies in all Principal Cities 


37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | F 


has proven eminently 
successful in America. 
We have permanently 
relieved many serious 
cases at our Institute 
by our Genuine High 
Power Finsen Lamps 
imported from Co- 
penhagen. This 
treatment is not a 
‘ cure-all, but it is 
sure in many dis- * 
eases heretofore PROF. NIELS R. FINSEN 

regarded as incurable, as Lupus (skin 
consumption), Eczema, Psoriasis, Skin 
Cancer, Birthmarks and Facial Blemishes. 
It is knifeless, painless, harmless. We 
have special books describing each of the 
above and other skin diseases in detail 
and giving names of patients treated. They 
are free. Write for the book you desire. 
















THE FINSEN LIGHT INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA 
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White— Seven Pieces. 


83.3 P43 3P2b1; 1B1ki1SK1; P4P1Q; 8; 
8: 8. 


White mates in two moves. 


Erratum. 
Problem 1,022, white Q should be on K R sq. 














a Story-Writing and Journali 
taught by mail; short stories and book manusc 
) a ORT criticised and revised ; also placed on commiss 


STORIES 


weiation, 101 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, I 


send for free booklet, ** WRITING For Prorit ” 
tellshow. Estab. 1895. The National Press As- 


Suite C, 78 State St., Chicago 
sm 


ripts | —— a" 2 
ion;} Daniel Everton, by ISRAEL PUTNAM.—This is a 
story of love and soldier adventure in the Philippines. 
$1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New 
York. 














nd. 





ERVOUSNES 











Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from any Cause. 


Relieved by WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever. 


This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and most effec- 
tive treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches the root of the 


ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and cc 

science produce ; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 

Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box, 
by Sealed Mail. 


mtain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and 


No Humbug or Treatment Scheme 


PERSONAL OPINIONS + Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney 

* complaints in my own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and 
will ask you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular 
channels. I am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. I am ee. your Hypophosphites of 


Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. 
know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica ec 


Yours sincerely Dr. T. J. a 
qual to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—ADOLPH BEHRE, 


M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Sengecurely sealed» Winchester & Co., Chemists, S 609 Beekman Bidg., New York. 


FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHEST 


ER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. Est. 1858. 
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Solution of Problems. 


| ; 7’) : TT 
The BEST’ Light 
cian ee, or Lat } ip-chi ] } l= 4 | Portable 100-Candle Power light. 


Every lamp warranted.The most 
Author’s solution: R—B 3. 


brilliant,economical light made. 
No grease, dirt, odor or smoke. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


; THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 
Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. ne S that break j st a Soy a Ecomras 
j Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New ee >) 


Second Solution: P—Kt 3. 











Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.,; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; A.C. White, New York City; Dr. J. 





H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, t | 
S. C.; S. W. Bampton, Philadelphia; F. Gamage, y ibe I 1O | 1877 tee for 27 ea ae 1905 
i Westboro, Mass.; R. H. Ramsey, Germantown, Pa.,; : | e have successfully tre: 


the Rev. W. Rech, Kiel, Wis.; A. Rooke, Franklin | C A N C E R 
Chess-club, Philadelphia ; C. Nugent, New York City> 9 | aa i abi 

the Rev. L. H. Bahler, Mariaville, N. Y.; J. E. Whar- ACBE \ ‘H S. Without the Use of the Knife. 

ton, Sherman, Tex.; L. Goldmark, Paterson, N. J.; E. | The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only institution in 
A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; Miss J. Houston, Trout- the world where cancer and tumors (that are accessible) are 
esc he R M T E ski, Camden, N. J.; S > successfully treated. Describe your case and we will give 

so eanndig de scidebaa ge wtein: a Prccarsag eed If you use a wrong chimney, you lose @ | an opinion and complete information. Drs. W. E. Brown 
L. Brewer, Tuskegee, Ala.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, 


. & Son, North Adams, Mass. 
Can.; E. A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal.; R. H. Renshaw, good deal of both light and comfort, and 
University of Virginia; N. D. Waffle, Salt Spring-| waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
ville, N. Y., W. E. Hayward, Indianapolis; J. F. 
Court, New York City; A. B. Peticolas, Victoria, 
Tex.; J.M. Wantz, Blanchester, O.; Miss N.Cockerill, 
Nevada, Mo.; F. R. Walters, Chagrin Falls, O.; J. M. MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
Hanley, Mandan, N. D.; E. C. Haskell, Shellsburg, 
Ia.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; W. G. Hosea, 





chimneys. 
Do you want the Index? Write me. 








| Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
| jag organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 







a. ‘ . - ; a b Expert Lip Reader, absolutely deaf 15 years; more | return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
Cincinnati; C. P. Crumb, St. Louis; A. Regenbrecht, oral pupils offered’ than. accepted. Teaches hard.of. | Success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58.000 patients. 
Peters, Tex.; T. A. Unsworth, Brooklyn hearing persons most practical, interesting and inex- | Book 25A free. Very interesting, 


pensive method by mail. | Write,P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1,016: ‘“ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; J. H. Cravens,|/ L. D. LIPMANN, P. 0. Drawer 2618, Boston | 


Kansas City, Mu.; C. W. Shewalter, Washington, D. 
C.; Z. G., Detroit; M. Almy, Chicago; C. W. C., 
Altoona; W. E. Mannear, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; D. Ham- 
lin, Orono, Me.; H. F. K., Jr., New York City; Rus- 
sell, Germantown, Pa.; B. R. Sitts, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
J. W. Thorne, Spearsville, La.; A. V. Milholland, 
Baltimore; W. K. Greely, Boston; C. L. Anders, 
Commerce, Tex.; S. von Ragie, Eden College, St. 
Louis; T. R. A., South Bethlehem, Pa.; Lyndon, 
Athens, Ga.; M. Wisner, Norris, Mont. 

1,017: W. E. Warner, Nicholson, Pa. 

In addition to those reported R. G. Eyrich, New 
Orleans, got 1,012-1,015; M. W., 1,012, 1,014; J. W. T., 
C. E. Woodward, Chicopee Falls, Mass.; F. W. Ho- 
way, New Westminster, B. C., 1,014; M.D. M., New 
Orleans, O. C. P., A. R., 1,014, 1,015; E. A. K., 1,015. 








Get a New Start 


In the Southwest 


If your ambition is to be independent, to own 
manage your own store, run your own business, we can help you. 














your shop, 


momenta 0 


Hy 


Why pay high rent in the over-crowded East? In the Southwest, 
along the new lines of the Rock Island System, it is surprising what a small amount 
of capital is necessary to successfully engage in business. 


Concerning 1,017. 


We can tell you of thousands who have started with a capital 
of less than $500, who are now on the high road to independence. The Southwest 
is provided with physicians, lawyers, and professional men generally. The need is 
for industrial enterprises more than all else. 


Here we have a problem with a second solution pass- 
ing the Judges of an International Tournament, and 
receiving second prize. Only seventeen solvers sent 
the second solution, and not one solver sent both solu- 
tions. This is almost as strange a fact as that it 
passed the Judges, for the solvers of THE LITERARY 
DiGEsT usually find a “ cook.” 


Se eS ee 


If you are a mechanic or merchant, it is worth a great deal 
to be located among such prosperous people as those in the Southwest. Nowhere 


in the world is there such an opportunity for men who want to improve their 
condition. 


EE 


The rich soil, mild, open winters, long growing season, variety 
and number of crops, and good markets, make it a prosperous section—where 
success is easy. 


Twenty-four States and Canada represented by this 
week’s solvers. We would like to see every State 
represented in this column. In Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, or 


Kansas, one can select just the occupation desired. Small manufactories, stores, 
and industries of various kinds are in demand. 


How We Can Help. The Rock Island has no land to sell, 
but is deeply interested in inducing a desirable class of people to locate tributary to 
its lines. To do this we maintain a department for the purpose of giving truthful 
and complete information regarding every opening that exists in our vast territory. 
We have collected valuable data about all the districts along our lines. We will tell 
you where the openings are, the amount of capital ron | the price of lands, and 
about the very low railroad rate in effect to enable you to reach the land of 
opportunity, 


Highly Appreciated. 


BLOOMFIELD, NEBR., December 29, 1904. 

Chess-Editor LITERARY Di1GEstT, New York City. 
Dear Sir: I wish toassure you at this season of the 
year that there are a great many people who are 
weekly readers of your ably edited Chess-columns and 
delighted students of your problems, who never report 
to you the fact or bother to send in solutions. In this 
town we have a Chess-club of fifteen member, nearly 
all of whom buy or are subscribers to THE LITERARY 
DiGeEst, and your department is to them the most in- 
teresting feature of the magazine, and while they solve 
many of the problems yet I have never known solu- 
tions to be forwarded by any of them except myself 
and then only at long intervals. I have often felt, 
however, that the publishers might conclude from the 
silence of Chess-enthusiasts that the department was 
not filling the field it really is,and I wish to advise 
them of the fact that fully one-half of their circulation 
at this place. which is probably about twenty copies 
weekly — should be credited directly to the Chess- 
department, even tho they doubtless have never im- 
agined such to be the case and no word is ever sent in 
from our club. We hope to see the department main- 
tained at its high standard during the coming year, 
and could stand even an increase of the interesting 

matter which you publish. Yours very truly 
W. R. ELLIS. 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication vnen writing to advertisers. 













All you have to do is to fill out the coupon below and mail it 


to the a and all your questions will be promptly answered by a per- 
sonal letter, Do it to-day. 






















Please send me booklet about__ ER eee a mea nae ____ (mame section) 
and particulars of reduced rates to that section. 





Name. 


P.O.Address_ 


State 








JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager Rock Island System, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SMITH Pe IER 





THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





DIAMONoS ON CREDIT 


HE chief consideration in buying a dia- 
mond is not the price =. but the real 





value of the goods offered, which is de- 
termined by the greatest brilliancy, the purest 
color, perfection in cut, shape and polish. 
These high qualities you-will find in our goods. 
Any article illustrated in our catalogue will 
be sent by express without charge for your 
examination. 


Our Terms are 20 per cent. 
down and 10 per cent. 
per month. 


Transactions strictly confidential. 
Every purchase fully guaranteed. 
Liberal Exchanges. 


Weare the Oldest Diamond House in 
the trade, having been established since 1843, 
and the fact that we import diamonds in the 
rough state and cut and polish them in our 
own lapidaries enables us to s Bee the finest 
= at a saving of 15 to 25 per cent: 

rite for our new catalogue, Edition 13—a 
Diamond Authority. Sent Free. 


J.M.LYON&CO. 
65. 67,69 NASSAUST.NEW YORK 


































SEE THAT CLIP? 


_ NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from, the thinnest sheet 
aper up to }4 in. in thickness, 
-£ san be used overand overagain. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records. cards, etc. Avoid unsightly 
pinholes in attaching second letters, 
business cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices. etc.’. Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City 























CURIOSITIES °F “AMX. Stes 


*Tnnumerable good things relating to the legal 
profession. We know of no volume better adapted 
to amuse and edify both the lawyer aud the lay- 
man.’’—Green Bag. Boston 


8vo, Cloth, $3.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 





Another Boy-Wonder. 


A new star in the American Chess-firmament has 
arisen in the person of Jose Raul Capablanca, of 
Havana, Cuba, sixteen years old. He is already far 
above the average of well-equipped amateurs. He is 
now here in America attending the Woodyciiff School, 
at South Orange, N.J., where he proposes to prepare 
for Columbia. He has been an occasional visitor at 
the Manhattan Chess-Club. In a game with Joseph 
D. Redding, the lawyer, Capablanca scored a victory 
in a game lasting twenty-nine moves. After resign- 
ing, Mr. Redding, to test the lad’s resources, asked 
him what he would have done at that point. had ‘he 
continued by capturing the rook offered to him. 
Without hesitation Capablanca replied: ‘I would 
have mated you in ten moves,” and proceeded to de- 
monstrate offhand the method of procedure. 

His style of play is well illustrated by the game 
played with J. D. Redding, referred to. The score is 
appended. 


Petroff’s Defense 


CAPABLANCA. REDDING, | CAPABLANCA, REDDING, 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1 P—K 4 P—K 4 16 B—K 3 R—K 3 

2Kt—K B3 Kt— KB 3 17 QR- OB sq R— K kt; 

3 P—Q4 Kt x P 18 K R-Q sq P—KR4 

4 B—Q 3 P—O 4 1i9R xP B—R 6 

5Bx Kt PxB 20 P—K Kt3 P—R 5 


6Ktx P B—Q 3 21P—Kt3 PxP 

7 Q—K 2 BxK 22PxP R—K R8 
8PxB B—B 4 j23 R—Q 4 Q—R 2 

9 Kt—B3 = Castles 24 Q—Q Be P—K Kt3 
10 Kt x P Kt—B 3 25 R—O 6 B—B,4 

11 Castles R—K sq 26 Q Kt2 B—R6 
12P—K Bg Kt—Q5 27 O x Kt P R—K sq 
13 O—Q 3 Kt x P 28 P—K 6 Bx P 
144Qx Kt Q—O sch 2o@gKRxB Resigns 


15 O—B 2 Qx kt 
Critique Criticized. 


“Mr. Nugent’s remarks are very apt: but couldn’t 


| you publish some of Mr. Nugent’s problems to give 


your solvers the necessary practise! Please do. It 
will add to the gaiety of your column ”—* 23.” 


“T think C. N. is too hard on your solvers; heought 
to remember that to the less gifted mortals many 
things that are really commonplace seem ‘ wonderful.’ 
By all means let the solvers say what they think.”— 
J. E. WHARTON, 


“Please use yourgjinfluence to have the‘ Wonder- 
fuls” and ‘ Best ae continued in the Comment- 
column. They are like the ‘ How are you’s’ and 
‘Glad to see you’s’ that one is greeted with each 
morning. They do not mean much, but they are 
pleasant to hear. If the comments serve no other 
purpose, they, at least, soothe the feelings of those who 
attempt a solution and fail. Have the professional 
criticisms byall means; they are valuable and appre- 
ciated; but do not bar out the others. If none were 
allowed to make remarks but those who have ideas to 
express, what a very silent world we should live in!” 
[Signed.] A WOoUuULD-BE SOLVER. 


Limericks.— 
NO USE LOOKING. 
There was an old maid in Squedunk, 
Who always looked under her bunk ; 
When no man she saw, 
One right she said, ‘* Pshaw ! 
These men really haven’t much spunk.” 





HOW SHE SHOPPED. 
A girl with a quarter went shopping, 
And kept half a dozen clerks hopping. 
She spent just one dime, 
uBt she had a good time; 
Oh, she was an expert at shopping! 











Kansas City Times. 





[January 21, 1905 


ARTARLITHINE 


For many years has been prescribed 
by our leading physicians. One writes : 
«“ Since my beginning of the practice 

of medicine I have been using Tartar- 
lithine with the very happiest results 
to patients and myself.” 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine ragely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. We want every sufferer to try it, and 
will send a sample package with our booklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 

Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT IT 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKesson & Robbins “Aen yuh 


Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 





ms Williams’ 
f Shaving 
Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 


Williams Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc., sold everywhere 


< Write for booklet ‘‘ How to Shave”’ 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Giastonsury, Conn. 





MORPHINE 


All preg Habits painlessly, permanently, privately 
treated fost wonderful highly recomme »nded discovery 
known, almost miraculous. For years inkearsod by the 
Secretaries of the Foreign Mission Boards, the late 
Rev. Dr. ‘John Hall, of N. Y.; Gen. Horatio C. King, of 
B’klyn; Robt. D. Palace, of Phila. ; Mother Prindell, 
of Rescue Mission, N, Y., and others. Hopeless cases a 
specialty. Free trial treatment. Booklet most convine- 
ing. Write in confidence to RICHIE CO., 105 St. James 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








The World’s Greatest Missionary Magazine 

With live up-to-date articles and information on every 

feature of missions. 

The Missionary Review of 
the World 


Interdenominational and International 
* The only complete review of Missionary operations 
and problems.”—The Rock, London 


Issued monthly and illustrated. $2.50 per year 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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| Way ‘he brighter? 
_ Busy wives who u use SAPOLIO 
| never seem to Srow old. Trvacake-» 


Readers of THE LITERARY 





piener are eaked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Vivid Stories of Russian 
Labor and Peasant Life 


Graphically portraying the misery and 
oppression of the under classes in the 
Czar’s realm. Written by one who 
knows his subject from beginning to end. 


TALES FROMM GORKY 


Translated irom the Russian with Biographical 
Notes of the Author by 


R. NISBET BAIN 


Maksim Gorky is one of the most impor- 
tant figures in the present revolutionary 
outbreak. He was a member of the com- 
mittee of 200 journalists and professional 
men who met on the day before the St. 
Petersburg massacre; it was he who declared 
on the eve of the St. Petersburg massacre : 

** To-day inaugurated revolution in Russia. The 
Emperor's prestige will be irrevocably shattered by 
the shedding of innocent blood. He has alienated 
himself forever from his people. . Itis now the 
people against the oppressors, and the battle will be 
fought to the bitter end.’ 

















MAKSIM GORKY 


Gorky is undoubtedly the foremost Russian novel- 
ist of the present day. ‘i his volume contains a se- 
lection of his most characteristic short stories— 
those by which he won his sudden and tremendous 
popularity. They are translated into strong and 
idiomatic English by the writer who introduced 
Gorky to the English-reading public. 


No Other Russian Writer So Truth- 
fully Pictures the Under World 


Louisville Courier-Journal: “Not from any 
other Russian writer can we get the awful truths of 
Russian peasant and labor existences as in Gorky’s 
stories. They will be read by students of humanity, 
as well as by fiction lovers. These stories seem a 
great cry irom the suffering to humanity.” 


He Knows the Life Whereof He Speaks and 
Writes with Vivid Force and Flaming Intensity 


Boston Daily Advertiser : ** He knows the life 
of which he writes, and lack of suavity is balanced 
by vivid foree and flaming intensity. He photo- 
graphs his characters in their utter misery and re- 
bellion against the society in which they are the 
dregs. It is as though the reader made a personally 
conducted tour in Slavic slums.”’ 


Translated into Pure Strong English by the 
English Discoverer of Gorky 


The Sun, New York: * There is this to be said 
for Mr. Bain’s translations: He can claim the credit 
of being the original English discoverer of the new 
author. It is only eighteen months’since he drew 
attention in ‘The Pilot’ to the existence of one who 
he thought was likely to step into the shoes of 
Tolstoy. The tales from Gorky included in this sub- 
stantial and satisfactory volume have been selected 
with discrimination. They are individual and char- 
acteristic.” 


THE FOLLOWING STORIES ARE INCLUDED 


1.—In the Steppe V.—The Green Kitten 
Il. _——— of us and Re pane 


ne Other ll.—Her Lover 
ill. i. Autumn Night Vill —Chelkash 


IV.—A Rolling Stone IX.—Chums 
12mo, Cloth. $1.20 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., New York 














Lawson 
Dissected 


Public Opinion Tells the Truth 
about Frenzied Finance 


If you are not reading “ The Truth About Frenzied Finance,” now running 
in Public Opinion, you are missing one of the most instructive and interesting 
exposés ever published. This series of articles—twelve in number, one appear- 
ing each week—shows Mr. Lawson in his true colors. His “ Story of Frenzied 
Finance ” is analyzed, page by page, and new light is thrown upon this inter- 
esting subject. The author of “ The Truth About Frenzied Finance” is 


Denis Donohoe 


Financial Editor of the New York Commercial 


Mr. Donohve knows whereof he writes. He will tell the readers of Public 
Opinion who Lawson is, what his methods are, and what his purpose is behind 
the “Story of Frenzied Finance.” He will tell the true story of Amalgamated 
Copper, shorn of all the trumpery and exaggeration with which Mr. Lawson 
has adorned it. 

This series of articles is not written in defense of Wall Street or its methods, 
or in defense of any institution or person. It is based upon the right of the 
American people to know both sides of every public question. Mr. Lawson 
has told one side of the story; Mr. Donohoe will tell the other side, and he will 
state some facts which Mr. Lawson has forgotten to mention—or probably 
would not like to have the public read at this time. 


Get Public Opinion To-day 


There will be twelve chapters to this story. The-first installment appeared 
on January 19th. In the issue of January 26th—now on sale at news-stands— 
Mr. Donohoe relates some of Mr. Lawson’s early exploits in “high finance,” 
beside which any revelation Mr. Lawson has yet made in the “ Story of Fren- 
zied Finance ” looks like a tale of philanthropy. If your newsdealer cannot 
supply you, send $1.00 to us direct, with your name and address plainly written 
in the coupon printed in this advertisement, and we will enter your name for a 
subscription for the twelve issues containing this narrative. The chapters that 
have already appeared will be mailed to you, so you may follow the entire 
narrative, chapter by chapter. 


TEN CENTS A COPY 


Public Opinion is a weekly magazine, established for eighteen years. 
handsomely illustrated and cleverly edited pages each week. 
discussions of questions of national importance. 

Public Opinion sells for ten cents a copy at all 


It consists of forty 
Its columns are devoted to 








news-stands. Place your order with your news- 
dealer to-day, so that you will be sure to obtain 
each chapter of “ The Truth About Frenzied Fi- 
nance,” or send $1.00 to us direct, using this coupon. 


Other Notable Articles 


are in preparation to be published in a few weeks. 
Among them is “A National Divorce Law,” by 
Robert Grant, author of “The Undercurrent”; a 
striking: article on the immigration question, by 
Frank P. Sargent, Commissioner of Immigration, 
and “The Life of Women Art Students in New 
York,” by one of them—all strikingly illustrated. 


Mail This Coupon 
With One Dollar 


4 oe 
PUBLIC OPINION. ere 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


Enclosed find one dollar. Enter my 
name for twelve weeks’ subscription in 
accordance with your special offer. 


Name..... 


TOPO H ODEO EEE EEE EEEEEeeeeEe 


SEE sar a cccccccccdscavcecedesecouetelent 


PUBLIC OPINION |... 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Carriage Prepaid 


We have decided to form a Special Washington's 
Birthday Club of Literary Digest Readers to whom 
we will supply this matchless Concordance. Sign 
‘the Coupon below and mail it to us and we will ship 


NO MONEY REQUIRED Now ‘vor ‘ez2u ser examination." satisactry 






Washington’s 
Birthday Special 
Ciub Offer 


The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia : “It is unquestionably the best and most complete work of the kind ever published.” 
The New York Observer: * This monumental work has been made as complete and perfect as could: be desired. It has stood the test of the severest 


criticism, It is adapted to the wants of students of every class. 
The Watchman, Boston : 
exchange it for an inferior substitute.” 


. A standard book of reference.” 
* Young’s Concordance has been for some years a much- prized book of reference in this office, and we could ill afford to 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND HELPFUL CONCORDANCE FOR BOTH CLERGYMEN AND LAYMEN 


Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible 


By ROBERT YOUNG, LL.D. 


Author of a New Literal Translation of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, Concise Critical Comments on the Same, a Grammatical Analysis of the Minor Prophets in 
Hebrew, Biblical Notes and Queries, Hebrew Grammar, Vocabulary, Rootbooks, Verbs, Israelitish Gleane r, Etc., Ete 


30,000 New-Testament Readings. 
the literal meaning of each, 


Seventh edition, thoroughly revised and containing 8,000 changes. 








It includes 311,000 references, making 


It gives the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in the English Bible with 
together with reliable parallel passages. 


ITS MANY USEFUL FEATURES BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED 


Christian Standard, Philadelphia: ** 


It enables every one to be his own commentator. He can at a glance find out three distinct points: First, what is the 


original Hebrew or Greek of any work in his English Bible; second, what is the literal and primitive meaning of every word; and third, w hat are proper and 
reliable renderings as well as parallel passages. It is undoubtedly best that Scripture be made its own interpreter, and this is effected by Young’s Concordance.” 


SOME SPECIAL nase EXCLUSIVE MERITS 


Its Analytical Character It gives at a glance the various shades 
of meaning of related words represented 
in the English by one word. No other work in existence gives such a key to 
the intricacies and ambiguities of the English Bible. 


Arrangement of Proper Names The proper names of all per- 
sons and places, unlike most 
Concordances, are given in their alphabetical order with their literal meanings. 
Dates and eras of all persons are also given, so that they may be distinguished 
from others of the same name. 


Many Exclusive Advantages Me other Bible Concordance com- 

bines these inestimable advan- 
tages of variety and position. They enable every student to be his own 
commentator even if he has no knowledge of the Greek or Hebrew Languages 
Latest information is furnished on Biblical geography and antiquities. These 
and many other features have placed this work at the head of all the leading 
Concordances. 











| Especially Helpful Arrangement Every word is given in 
alphabetical order, and 
arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, with the literal meaning of 
each, and its pronunciation. The same English words being frequently trans- 
lated from various Hebrew or Greek words which have either different 
shades of meaning or totally different meanings, the references are invari- 
ably grouped according to the original werds from which they are trans- 
lated. No other Concordance provides so many useful and invaluable features 
as this standard reference work. 





Valuable Complementary Articles Helpful Supplemental 
articles add great value 
to this Concordance. The Rev. Thomas Nicol, D.D., of Edinburgh, contributes 
“4A Sketch of Recent Explorations in the Bible Lands,” outlining the 
results of recent topographical and archeological investigations in their 
bearing upon Scriptures. There are also 71 highly instructive ** Hints and 
Helps on Bible Interpretation.” 





Representative Opinions from Authorities and the Press 
It Meets the Wants of the Most Profound Scholar as well as the Simplest Reader of the English Bible 


FROM EMINENT AUTHORITIES | 


A. H. Charteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical | 
Criticism, Edinburgh University: ** I am convinced 
that the work will be a boon to every one interested 


my hope that no minister's library will be without 
this unique and original work.’ 

William Milligan, D.D., Professor of Biblical | qay by far the most 
Criticism, Aberdeen University: “The work will Concordance e and aid 
supply very valuable help to all, whether ministers | geriptures. 
or lay me mbers of the Church, in their Bible study.’ 

Robert Rainy, D.D., Professor of Church His- 
tory, New College, Edinburgh: “A work of great 
labor and pains, fitted to be use ‘ful to all Bible stu- 
dents, and especially ministers. 


Young has done what formerly every careful stu- 
dent required to do for himself, at the expense of 
not a little time and labor, and has produced a work 
which will be greatly helpful to the critical studies 
of the Sacred Scriptures.” 

Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. 2. * The most com- 
plete Concordance in the English language.” 

Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon: *Craden’s Con- | 
cordance is child’s play compared with this gigantic | Rock: 
production.” 


The Scotsman: * 
of the Scriptures. The 


sound and trustworthy, 


FROM GREAT BRITAIN | 


Birmingham Daily Gazette; * 
the purpose of the simplest student, and lead him to 
| amore correct understanding of the English Bible 
in the study of the Scriptures. I venture toexpress | bya reference to the original words in Hebrew and 
Greek, as explained by the most recent critics.’ 


The Sunday-School Chronicle: 
useful and comprehensive 


to the knowledge of the 


The Review of Reviews: * 
* Analytical Concordance of the Bible’ is by far the 
most comprehensive and useful that I know.” 
| The Local Preacher’s Magazine: **No book 
Rev, James Buchanan, of Glasgow: “Dr. | that we have ever seen meets the requirements of 
the student of the Holy Scriptures so well. 


‘It stands alone in its pree mine nee as a 
human aid to study of the Divine Writers. | language. 


FROM THE UNITED STATES 


The New York Tribune: * It is at once a Con- 
cordance, a Greek, Hebrew, and English Lexicon 
of Bible words, and a Scriptural Gazetteer, and is 
as Valuable to students of the Holy Word as an un- 
abridged dictionary is to the general reader.” 


* Stands to- The New York Observer: ‘*' 


It should serve 


This monumental 
work, as complete and perfect as could be desired, 
has stood the test of the severest criticisms.” 


Christian Standard, Philadelphia: ‘‘Not a 
mere Concordance—it is that and a great deal 
more ...it is a wonder how a student could 
possibly do without it.” 


Dr. Robert Young's 


The Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio: “It is 
the masterpiece of our time. Any Bible student 
will find it invaluable.”’ 


‘An invaluable aid to the study 
volume is one which can 
well challenge comparison with all competitors.” 

Clergyman’s Magazine ‘It is thoroughly 
showi ing accurate scholar- 
ship and ee ing research.” 


The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia : ** It is 
unquestionably the best and the most complete 
work of the kind ever published.” 


Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia: ‘* The most 
accurate, comprehensive, and best work of its kind 
in all respects that has ever appeared in the English 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY CLUB OFFER TO DIGEST READERS 


Special Offer Good Until February 22, 1905 
Only $1 Down, $1 a Month 


We offer this standard Concordance to LITERARY DIGEST Readers, a 4to volume, 
1,108 pages, cloth binding, on approval on easy terms of only $1.00 down after 
you have examined the work and found it satisfactory and $1.00 a month (for 4 
months), thus placing it within the reach of every clergyman and layman. 
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Readers of ‘HE LITERARY VIGEST arc asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





Sign and Mail this Coupon to Us at Once 
Funk & WAGNALLS Company, 44-€0 East 28d St., New York. 

Gentlemen :—I accept your special offer of Young’s Concordance to a Wash- 
ington’s Birthday c ‘lub of Digest Readers. I agree to send you $1.00 if after 
tive days’ examination the work proves satisfactory and agree to pay the bal- 
ance of the price, $4.00, in og oe! insté ailments of $1.09 each until the work is 
paid for in full. Please send the Concordance at once, carriage prepaid. If 
unsatisfactory, I may return the Pron ope r five days’ examination, 
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